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A MAINE “ WIKHEGAN.”’ 


The illustration with the above title is a copy 


of not less than three | 


| attack upon the Indian village at Norridgewock, 
| where he resided. 

The incident probably occurred a year earlier 
| than the above date. The following version is a 
| liberal translation from his letter. 

Once, when encamped with a party of the tribe 
at a long distance from the village, there came 
tidings that the English were near, and all | 
immediately started for home. A few hours later 
another Indian came to warn the party. Finding | 
the camp deserted, he concluded that the English | 
had captured them, and he, also, started for the 
village, leaving at a prominent. place on the shore 
of the river, information of the supposed calamity | 
for those who might come after. | 

He did this by fastening to a stake a piece of 
white birch-bark, upon which he had drawn with 
charcoal a rude picture of some Englishmen 
surrounding a priest, one of whom was in the act 
| of cutting off his head with a sword—hats sigm- 
| fying that the wearers were white men, and the 
| long robe indicating the priest. 
| Shortly after, a party of Indians passing up the 
river saw the bark upon the top of the stake. 
| ‘There is a writing,’ said one; ‘let us see 
what it is.” 

As soon as they looked at it they cried out, 
“Ah! the English have killed them who were 
quartered with our father, and cut off his head.” | 

Immediately they began to pluck out their long 
hair, and sitting down upon the spot, remained 
motionless and silent until morning. 

This was their customary form of mourning | 
when suffering the severest affliction. The next 
day they resumed their journey. When within | 
half a mile of the village they halted and sent | 
forward one of their number to see if any English 
were at the village. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


of a drawing found at the margin of the St.| «J was reading my breviary by the river-side,” 
Lawrence River, in the autumn of 1810, by the| savs Rale, “when the messenger appeared upon 
commissioners appointed hy the Massachusetts | the opposite bank. As soon as he saw me he | 


government to locate a suitable line for a road 
from the upper waters of the Kennebec to the St. 
Lawrence. 

The drawing was newly done with charcoal 
upon a smooth chip of spruce wood, set in a cleft 


in the top of a stake, which was driven into the | 


sand near the water. 

An Abenaki Indian, who accompanied the com- 
missioners as guide, gave the interpretation nearly 
as follows: 

The figures and baggage in the canoe showed 
that the whole family were removing; the labori- 
ous posture of the rowers shows that they were 
going up-river. ‘The figure above them represents 
a loon—and the signification from the habit of the 
bird is, that they were going direct to their 
ultimate destination without stopping on the way. 
These facts, with the season of the year, show 
that the family had ended their summer sojourn 





near the 
sea, and 

were bound to 

their winter quarters 
at the head of some 
streain. 

The guide laughed 
a little as he looked 
over the drawing, after reading it to his employers. 

“What do you see that makes you laugh?” 
inquired they. 

“Old songmon (captain) in fore part canoe 
make wikhegan. Wanted to make a laugh at 
young sanup (husband) at stern. See big notch 
in stomach! Old songmon says young sanup not 
good for much; most broke off ‘cause he hungry 
and hard paddlin’.”’ 

The guide also thought them quite rich Indians, 
having so much baggage; and that their head- 
dresses showed that they travelled in good style. 

There is at Machiasport, on the Maine sea-shore, 
a large rock sculptured with somewhat similar 
figures; also one on the New Meadows River, a 
small stream and frith parallel to the lower part 
of the Kerlebec on its west side. 

There is another at Embden, about two miles 
below Carritunk Falls, on the Kennebec River. 
This last represents wigwams with straight and 
curved lines above, indicating smoke and flame, 
and is supposed to record the burning of the 
Indian village at this place, by the English, in 
1724. 

An account of another wikhegan is given in 
the “Jesuit Relations,”’ in a letter written by 
Rale, the missionary to the Abenakis for above 
thirty years prior to 1724, when he was killed in an 


| cried out; 
‘Ah, my father, how glad I am to see you! 
My heart was dead, and now that I see you, it 
revives. A writing told us that the English had 
| cutoff vour head. How rejoiced I am that it told | 
a lie.’””’ 





GEORGE J. VARNEY. 


| * 
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IN MEMORY OF SPOT. 


| A member of Engine Company No. 26, on 
| State Street, Brooklyn, died recently. He drew 
}no salary, but was always among the first to 
| answer a call, and the sound of the gong brought 
|him to his post, though he might be distant 
several blocks. Like a true fire laddie, he died 
performing his duty strictly and conscientiously. 
It hardly need be said that many friends mourn 
his loss. The Brooklyn Eagle writes of him: 

Spot's name was conspicuously 
enrolled on the books of Company 
26, and his connection with it 
dates from the time when he was 
a little pup. He was a sociable 
little fellow, and made friends 
with everybody. He ingratiated 
himself into the good graces of 
every family in the neighborhood, 
and no one knew better than he 
at which house to get the best 
breakfast, which provided the 
best dinner, and which the most 
fastidious supper. The latch- 
string was always unfastened for 
him. 

As he grew older he refused to 
become a coach-dog, as his ances- 
tors had been before him, and 
after due consideration he con- 
nected himself permanently with 
the engine company. He attended 
fires and parades punctiliously, 
and when the company’s photo- 
graph was taken, Spot was the 
central figure. 

On election day Spot was more 
alert than usual, for he knew 
what was going on, and he 
smelled fire all around him. At 
noon he went out for dinner at 
a friend’s house near by. The dining-room was 
on the second floor, and the entertainment provided 
was so attractive that Spot remained over his 
time, risking a fine for non-appearance. About 
two o'clock the fire-bell rang. 

Anybody else would have shirked duty ; not so 
Spot. The door was shut; but with a bound he 
was on the window-sill, and another found him 
on the sidewalk. 

It was a magnificent jump, and well made, 
but his feet were somehow sprained by contact 
with the hard pavement. He did not mind it, 
however, and attended the fire. 

That night the company were cailed out to 
attend a fire on Atlantic Avenue. Spot was the 
merriest of the lot as they started from the engine- 
house, but in turning a corner sharply he could 
not get out of the way in time, and the wheels of 
the heavy engine passed over three of his legs, 
mangling them terribly. 

He was picked up tenderly and carried back 
to the house, where everything possible was done 
to alleviate his sufferings, but he soon died. 

He was given a decent burial, and it is proposed 
to place on his grave a tablet inscribed: ‘Sacred 
to the memory of Spot, member of Engine Com- 
pany No. 26. Although only a dog, he died 
while doing his duty.’’ 
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A TALE OF THE TOW-PATH. | 
In Six Chapters. — Chapter II. 


| 
Who Took Old Charlie? | 


Joe’s errand to the stable on the morning when 
he went away was not what his sister Jennie 
supposed. He went there only to say farewell to | 
the horse that had been his friend and companion | 
since he was a little child. He loved “Old | 
Charlie,’ and could not goaway without caressing | 
him and saying good-by. 

The great gray horse, wakened 
by the opening of the stable door, 
rose clumsily to his feet, and stared, 
a little frightened, across his man- 
ger toward the visitor who came so 
early. 

‘‘Hello, Charlie!’’ said Joe, soft- 
ly, feeling his way forward in the 
darkness of the stable, and laying 
his hand on the horse’s forehead. 
“I’m going away, Charlie; I 
thought I’d come and say good-by 
to you.” 

He had talked to the horse in 
this way, as to a human being, 
ever since he could remember. To 
him there was nothing absurd im 
it. Charlie, recognizing his young 
master, pushed his nose forward 
and rubbed it against Joe's breast. 

“I'm going away,”’ repeated the 
boy, ‘an’ it isn’t likely we'll ever 
see each other again.”’ 

He leaned over the manger, pull- 
ed the horse’s head down to his 
breast, and laid his cheek against it 
fora moment. Then he went out 
at the stable door, shut and latched 
it, hurried across the barnyard and 
out upon the grassy expanse at 
the side of the highway. 

At the turn in the road Joe 
looked back. He could see the 
white front of the old homestead 
showing dimly against the dark 
shadows where night lingered. It 
looked so serene, so quiet, so com- 
fortable ! 

He brushed away the tears that 
started to his eyes, choked down 
the sob that rose in his throat, and 
turning once more, walked rapidly 
away toward the east. Almost before Joe had 
turned into the road from the bars, a man crept 
cautiously from the shadows behind the barn, 
and advanced to the stable door. He was short 
and thickly built, and very bow-legged. 

‘Close call for me, that there was,’’ he said to 
himself. ‘Another minute, an’ I’d ’a’ been 
inside o’ that there stable door, an’ ’e’d ’a’ come 
plump onto me; that’s w’at ’e’d ’a’ done. Queer 
thing, anyway. W’y didn’t ’e take the ’oss, I 
want to know, an’ not be scarin’ honest folk out 
o’ their seving senses that way for nothink ?”’ 

The man unlatched the stable door, opened it 
noiselessly and went in. 

It was not many minutes before he came out 
again, leading Old Charlie and stroking him in 
order to keep him quiet. 

The horse was bridled, and a blanket was 
strapped over his back in lieu of a saddle. The 
animal was evidently suspicious and frightened, 
and moved about nervously, snorting a little, 
and with ears pricked up and eyes wide open. 
Once he snorted so loudly that the bow-legged 
man, glancing uneasily toward the farm-house, 
made haste to close the stable door and lead the 
horse to the bars, where he could more readily 
mount him. 

“Nothing venture, nothing ’ave,’”’ he said, as 
he leaped clumsily to the beast’s back. Then, 
having walked the horse for a few rods, he struck 
Charlie with his hand, and rode away rapidly 
in the direction which Joe had taken. 

Very soon, however, he turned the horse’s head 
into a grassy cart-road leading into the woods 
which he had carefully explored the previous 
day. This he followed—Old Charlie’s smooth- 
shod feet leaving no track on the turf—until it 
brought him out upon a little-travelled highway 
about a mile distant. 

Here the thief cut a sharp little stick from a | 





tree, and urging Old Charlie to a rapid gait, 
galloped on ten miles or more, until daylight had 
fully broken. Then he took refuge once more in 
the woods, and breakfasted out of a little bag of 
plunder which he had brought from the Gaston 
farm. 


“A good start, Callipers, me boy,’’ he said to | 


himself. ‘You mind your bloomin’ eye, an’ 
you’re all right. It don’t doto lose your ’ead an’ 
go too fast, or go too fast an’ lose your ’ead.”’ 


In the meantime, back at the farm, the cattle | 
had begun to stir about in the barnyard with the | 
lifting of the night shadows. It was broad day- | 


light before the hired man went up through the 


Joe's Letter 


gate with two gleaming tin pails in his hands. 
Smoke rose from the chimney of the farm-house 
kitchen; the household was astir. 

Every one was about but Joe. His mother had 
not yet called him. She thought to let him sleep 
a little later than usual. Yesterday had been 
such a bitter day for him! 

‘‘Where’s Joe?’’ asked Mr. Gaston, coming 
into the kitchen. ‘Isn’t he up yet?” 

““No,”’ replied the mother. ‘He wasn’t feeling 
very well last night, and I thought I wonldn’t 
call him till breakfast was all ready.” 

‘“‘Mother,”’ said the farmer, ‘‘I’m afraid you're 
indulging the boy in lazy habits. He oughtn’t to 
be left in bed later just because he misbehaved 
yesterday.” 

‘‘Well,”’ she said, ‘‘he was really feeling almost 
sick last night.”’ 

Little Jennie, whose eyes were red from weeping, 
and whose face was pale with anxiety, listened 
timidly to the conversation, and then stole softly 
from the room. 

What would happen when it was found that 
Joe had gone? What would happen when it was 
found that he had taken Old Charlie? This was 
the burden of her thought and fear. 

Whatever it might be, she knew she had not 
the courage to face it, so she crept away to hide 
herself, and to weep out her grief. 

“If Joe was sick last night,’’ the farmer went 
on, ‘it was just because he was disobedient and 
had to be whipped. TI hope he’s in a better frame 
of mind this morning. It is very painful for me 
to punish him. I wish I might —”’ 

The outside door opened, and the hired man 
entered, interrupting Mr. Gaston’s speech. He 
seemed to be troubled and excited. 


‘Have you had Charlie out this morning, Mr. | 


Gaston ?”’ he asked. 
“Charlie? What Charlie?” 


“Why, Charlie the horse. He isn’t in the 
stable.” 

‘‘Not in the stable ?”’ 

‘No, sir. An’ I can’t find him nowheres. The 
bridle’s gone, too, an’ the blanket an’ the sur- 
cingle.”’ 

“Oh dear me!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Gaston, drop- 
ping the toast on the hearth in her excitement. 

*“Who put him up last night?’’ asked the 
farmer. 

“I did,”’ replied the hired man. 

“Did you tie him fast ?’’ 

**Yes, sir.” 

‘And shut the stable door ?”’ 





is Discovered. 


“Yes, sir; but Lasked Joe to water him after 
he’d had his feed. Joe often does that, you 
know.” 

“Call Joe!’’ the farmer said, sharply, to his 
wife. 

Mrs. Gaston hurried up-stairs to the door of 
Joe’s room. 

She knocked, 
called, but no one responded. 
the door and entered. 

The bed was vacant. She looked 
closet, behind the trunk, under the bed, but no 
boy was to be found. 

The truth suddenly forced itself into Mrs. 
Gaston’s mind. Joe had gone—run away! — 
left his home and her! 
weak, and sat down upon the bed till her strength 
should return to her. 

Joe gone? She could hardly believe it. How 
could her only boy leave her? How could she 
live without him ? 

It occurred to her that he could not yet have 
gone far, and that he might be found and brought 
back before it was too late. She hurried from 
the room, flew down the stairs, and burst into the 
dining-room. 

“Go after him!” 
him quick, before any harm comes to him! 
gone—he’s run away, he’s —’”’ 

‘““Who’s gone ?’’ questioned Mr. Gaston, dazed 
by his wife’s words and manner. ‘What is the 
matter with everybody, this morning ?”’ 

“Joe! Joe’s gone! Follow him, father, do, and 
bring him back! Take Charlie and follow him 
at once. He can’t be far! Take Charlie and— 
Oh! Charlie’s gone, too—they’ve gone, they've 
gone!” 

‘“‘Together!’’ said Mr. Gaston, sinking into a 
chair, and staring across the table at his wife, 
| who was already seated and silent, dumb with 


but there was no answer. She 
Then she opened 


she exclaimed. ‘Send for 
He’s 





into the | 


She grew suddenly | 


| the revelation of what appeared to be both mystery 
and crime. 

The hired man, after witnessing for a moment 
the agony apparent on the faces of both father 
and mother, opened the door softly and went out. 

Mrs. Gaston was the first to recover her voice. 

‘‘Father,’’ she said, “do you think Joe took 
the horse ?”’ 

**It looks very much like it,’’ he said. 
both gone.”’ 

“Yes, but they may not have gone together, 
after all. Or if they have gone together, per- 
haps Joe had some errand that we don’t know 
about, and will come back Maybe he 
hasn’t gone at all, but is some- 
where about the place now. Don’t 
let’s accuse him before we know !”’ 

“You are right; we'll find the 
proof first.’’ 

Mr. Gaston went to the door and 
called the hired man. 

“Ralph,” he said, “don’t say 
anything, for the present, about 
this. We think some mistake has 
been made. But you may just 
make a quiet search for the horse 
around the farm and the neighbor- 
hood, and let me know if you find 
any trace of him. 


“They’re 





soon. 


“Now,”’ he continued, turning 
back into the house, “we will 
search for evidence. Let us go 


first to Joe’s room and see what 
we can find there.”’ 

Together the father and mother 
mounted the stairs to the little east 
room and looked about. 

On a stand in the corner Mrs. 
Gaston discovered something that, 
in her former hurried search, had 
escaped her notice. It was a note 
in Joe’s handwriting, written care- 


fully in pencil, and it read as 
follows. 

Deak Motruer.—I am going 
away. Father is too hard on me. 


I will come back to see you when 
I] am twenty-one if father will let 
me. Forgive me for making you 
feel bad, and for being an ungrate- 
ful boy. Good-by, Jor. 

She read the note, handed it 
to her husband, and sinking into a 
chair, burst into tears. 

When Mr. Gaston had read it he 
went to the open window and stood 
for many minutes, looking away, 
| thoughtfully and sternly, to the distant hills. 

‘‘Father,”’ sobbed his wife, ‘*you will go after 
Joe, won’t you? You'll find him, and bring 
him back, won’t you?” 

It seemed to her a long time before he answered 
her. 

‘I believe,”’ he said at last, ‘“‘that when a boy 
runs away from a good home, it is better, as a 
rule, to let him go, and find out his mistake; he’s 
sure to find it out in a very short time. If he is 
followed and threatened and forced, he will come 
back sullen and angry, and will make up his 
mind to go again at the first chance.”’ 

“But if he’s followed and reasoned with and 
persuaded,’’ said the mother, appealingly. 

“If he is followed and reasoned with and 
persuaded,’’ answered the father, ‘“‘he will get a 
great notion of his own importance. He will 
believe that he has gained his point, and will come 
| back impudent and overbearing.’ 

‘But think what harm may come to him—what 
| suffering!” 
| ‘Probably he will suffer. There’s no easy way 
| to learn the lesson he must learn. If I could save 
him from the suffering that his folly is sure to 
bring on him, and at the same time feel sure that 
he has really repented and is bound to do better, 
|] would go to the end of the earth to find him. 
But we'll talk about that later. There’s no doubt 
| now that Joe’s gone. Let us see if we can find 
}out anything about the horse. It will make a 
difference if he has taken him ?”’ 
| But the good woman could not vet give up her 
| appeal in behalf of her boy. 

“You won't too harsh with him, father! 
You won’t allow him to suffer too much! If he 
don’t come back soon, you'll go and find him, 
won’t you, if he don't come hack by the end of 
next week? He isn’t strong, you know, and he's 
so sensitive. And I can’t think he intended to 


he 





18 


do anything wrong; | can’t think it! I will not 
believe it!”’ | 

They were passing through the upper hall to | 
the head of the staircase. When they came near 
to the dark closet that opened on the landing, | 
they were startled by the strange noise that pro- 
ceeded from behind the door; a noise as of some 
one sobbing. 

Mr. Gaston threw open the closet door and 





peered irto the darkness, while bis wife stood | - 


behind him, .balf-irighienec, looking over his | 
shoulder. i 

“Why!’’ «he exclaimed, when his eyes had | 
adapted themselvés« to ‘the inner ‘gloom, “it’s 
Jennie !”’ 

“Oh dear me!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
another fright. 

«“Jennie,’’ said Mr. Gaston, sternly, ‘‘come right 
out. 


Gaston, in | 


What does this mean ?” | 

Poor Jennie, her eyes red with weeping and | 
with anguish written all over her tear-marked | 
face, rose from her seat on an old chest, and 
came into the light of the hall. 

She began to sob again as though her heart 
would break. 

‘‘What does this mean ?’’ repeated her father. 

‘‘N—nothing,”’ sobbed Jennie, ‘only I—I—”’ 

“See here!’’ exclaimed her father, ‘did you 
known that Joe had gone away ?”” 

‘*I—I was afraid he had!’’ 

‘Did you know he intended to go ?”’ 
father, sternly. 

“Why, he—he told me yesterday that he— 
was —”’ 

“Going to run away ?”’ 

“Ye—yes.” 

“OQ Jennie exclaimed her mother, “why 
didn’t you tell us as soon as you knew it, so that 
we might stop him?” 

‘‘He made—made me promise not to! I couldn't 
help it.”’ 

Little by little, in answer to repeated questions, 
the narration broken by many sobs, the child 
gave the story of the previous day’s interview 
with Joe. 

«Jennie,”’ said Mr. Gaston, finally, “shave you 
seen Joe this morning? Answer me truly.” 

““Ye—yes, father.” 

‘Where ?”’ 

**Here, in the hall.’’ 

**At what hour ?”’ 

“I don’t—don’t know. It was before daylight. 
He was just starting. I bid him good-by, and 
went back into my room, and he went on down- 
stairs.”’ 

Jennie was lavish of her information this time. 
The questions were getting dangerously near a 
point she dreaded, and she hoped there would be 
no more of them. 

Alas! The very next question shook the foun- 
dation of her guilty knowledge of Joe’s apparent 
crime. / 

“Jennie,” asked her father, ‘did you see Joe 
this morning after he left the house ?”” 

“Yes, father; I looked out o’ the window, an’ 
saw him go down the path.” 

‘“‘Which way did he go when he got to the 
road ?’”’ asked her mother, eagerly. 

‘“‘He—he went off that way,’ replied Jennie, 
faintly, ‘‘east.”” 

**He went east, father !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Gaston. 
‘‘Kast toward the mountains, not west toward the 
river. It will be easier to find him, you know. 
And he didn’t take the horse; you see he didn’t 
take Charlie !”’ 

‘Wait,’ said Mr. Gaston, sternly. ‘Jennie, 
tell us the whole story. Do you mean to say that 
you saw Joe go down the path and out at the 
gate, and walk away toward the east ?”’ 

Half-unconsciously she made a final attempt to 
save Joe. 

‘No, father, he turned around and came back 
up the path toward the house.”’ 

The mother asked no more questions. She 
instinctively felt that her worst fears were about 
to be realized. 

“Did he come back into the house ?”’ 
father, mercilessly. 

““N—no.”’ 

‘*Where did he go ?”’ 

There was no way out of it. 
what she had seen. 

“QO father!’’ she cried, “she came back—and 
then—he went into the stable.” 

*sDid you see him come out ?’’ 

*No, oh no! But I saw him ride out through 
the bars on Old Charlie, and away up the road. I 
did, I saw him. O Joe! Oh dear me! Oh, I 
wish—I wish—lI was dead!” 

The little girl fell to wringing her hands and 
sobbing again with great violence, convinced that 
she had been the victim of unhappy circumstances, 
and that she had been a traitor to Joe, whom she 
loved dearly. 

Mrs. Gaston, drawing the child to her, sat on 
the stair landing and said nothing; but sorrow 
and sympathy, struggling for the mastery in her 
heart, sent the bitter tears afresh to her eyes. 

Over the face of Joe’s father came a look that 
had not been there before. 

“IT shall not follow him, mother,” he said. ‘He 
may have the horse, but he must not come back 
here until he comes in sackcloth and ashes. I am 
sorry that I have lived to see the day when a son 
of mine has come to be little better than a 
common thief.’ 

He had passed down the stairs and out at the 
door, while mother and daughter sat long together, 
mingling their tears over the unhappy fate of the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


boy whom both had idolized, and whose strange 

folly had made him, to all intents and purposes, 

an exile from his home. Homer GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 
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SONG OF THE AXE. 


o 
Hark to the axe! see the trees fall! 
The axe, as it swings, has a song for all! 
So.the axe toils on, by sun and star, 
Jader the woodman’s hand, 
~ Plank and rafter and mast and spar 
* Come forth at bis command. 


—Frederick E. Weatherly. 
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For the Companion. 


MRS. SCARROW’S MISTAKE. 


At the top of the first flight of stairs Mrs. 
Scarrow put down her basket and leaned against 
the wall. She was large and stout, and her basket 
was heavy—so heavy, indeed, that she had brought 


it to the corner of the block on the street-car. 


Such an expressive basket! There was a great 
roast of pork at the bottom, and a sack of flour at 
one side. This paper contained sugar, that corn. 
meal. 

“Corn-bread’s good enough for me,” said Mrs. 
Searrow, “and if I can eat it, lreckon they can.” 
Therefore a generous supply of corn-meal was 
never lacking in her numerous baskets. 

There were links of sausage, a roll of pudding, 
a kettle of lard, what not?—in this capacious 
receptacle. 

’ Mrs. Scarrow was a district visitor of the Ladies’ 
Charitable Organization. She tried to be just in 
all her dealings; an angel of mercy tothe deserv- 
ing, a terror to the deceiving poor. 

“Three more flights,” she said. ‘Last floor, first 
door to the right. It beats my time! What makes 
people live in perches like this? Not but what 
folks live where they must, not where they please. 
I suppose if we all had our way, Mount Vernon 
Place wouldn’t accommodate us.” 

She reached the last landing and paused for 
breath, leaning as usual against the wall. The 
place was very still—so still that from the first 
room to the right there came distinctly the sound 
of knives and forks in rapid motion, and then—oh, 
the depravity of these people !—these words came 
to Mrs. Scarrow’s ears: 

“Have another piece o’ turkey, a big piece, do! 
I cut this a-purpose for you. Reach over your 
plate now.” 

“I had so much already I can’t hardly breathe,” 
answered a voice, as if the repletion of the feast 
had affected its utterance. 

“Turkey,” thought Mrs. Scarrow, holding up her 
hands, “at this time of the year! Never less’n 
twenty-two cents and a half a pound. Turkey!” 
To think that she had carried that basket up all 
those steps for this! 

She resolved to wait and listen, and report the 
case to the Board. 

“You have another piece o’ turkey, Miss Ganz, 
an’ some more pertatoes an’ gravy an’ stuffin’ an’ 
things.” 

“Me-a-o-w!”” 

There was a shrill laugh, followed by a sound of 
disapproval. 

“Miss Ganz don’t perfer no more. Keep right 
where you are till I bring the plum-puddin’.” 

Plum-pudding, indeed! ‘There were people of 
Mrs. Scarrow’s acquaintance, well-to-do at that, 
who thought themselves lucky if they got plum- 
pudding at Thanksgiving and Christmas, with 
some left over to be warmed for next day. 

“This here plum-puddin’s good,” said a critical 
voice in gruffest tones. “Give me some more of 
the gravy.” 

“Taint gravy.” 

“What then?” ‘ 

There was a moment’s pause. Then the answer 
came doubtfully: “Sauce, seems to me, like. 
Don’t you want some more, Miss Ganz?” 

*““Me-a-o-w!” followed by the same shrill laughter 
and reproach. 

“Now I'll get the ice-cream, Jinny, if you and 
Lucy’s had enough. There’s as much as ever you 
can eat.” 

Ice-cream! Ice-cream of a week-day! Mrs. 
Secarrow could scarcely restrain her anger. And 
not satisfied with one plate, not two plates even, 
but as much as ever they can eat! The Board 
should know of this! 

“Then we'll have the oranges an’ nuts an’ candies. 
Them oranges ought to be sweet—they cost enough, 
goodness knows! Miss Ganz don’t eat oranges, 
poor thing! Well, I can’t help that.” 

Mrs. Scarrow’s patience could endure no more. 
She picked up her basket and marched down- 
stairs. 

Midway of the first flight she met a woman 
coming in from the street—a small, thin woman, in 
a faded shawl and a shabby black hat, who smiled 
feebly when she recognized the visitor. 

It was a chill October day. A blast of wind 
swept down the staircase, and closed the door at 
the foot with a loud noise. 

“Mrs. Ruggles,” said Mrs. Scarrow, severely, 
“T’ve just been up to your room, ma’am.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Mrs. Ruggles, regarding 
the basket with anxious eyes. She had had a 
previous acquaintance with that generous basket, 
and although she inwardly rebelled against corn. 
meal, she was grateful for assistance. 

“Yes, ma’am, I’ve just been up to your room.” 

“Dear me, Mrs. Scarrow, I’m awful sorry you’ve 
had all that trouble for nothin’. An’ you such a 
weight, too, to get up all them steps, let alone the 
basket. I says to Judy this mornin’, ‘Judy,’ says 
I, ‘don’t you leave the room by no means.’ An’ 
she said she wouldn’t. I hope you’ll excuse me 
for mentionin’ it, but are you sure you knocked 
loud enough, Mrs. Scarrow?” 

“I didn’t knock at all! Mrs. Ruggles, this has 
gone far enough! You can’t deceive me any 
longer! Can you stand there, knowing what is 


going on up-stairs in your room, and look me in 
the eye?” 

Now Mrs. Ruggles had been looking straight 
into her visitor’s eyes, but immediately upon 





being asked if she could do so, she found it impos- 
sible to continue. She shifted her gaze uneasily, 
and clasped her hard little hands under her shawl, 
too much astonished to know what else to do. 

“Turkey!” said Mrs. Searrow. “And not only 
turkey, but potatoes and gravy and cranberries 
and things. Celery, too, no doubt. And if this 
isn’t enough, what more?” 

“Mrs. Scarrow!” Mrs. 
protest. 

“Plum-pudding,” went on Mrs. Scarrow, raising 
her hand and her voice, “and to-day neither 
Christmas nor yet Thanksgiving day. Not even 
pancake day! Plum-pudding and _ ice-cream, 
ma’am !”” 

“Mrs. Secarrow!” 

“Yes, and oranges, too,—sweet ones,—and good- 
ness knows what all. Now, Mrs. Ruggles, what J 
want to know is, who pays for all this? How 
many charitable organizations do you belong to, 
ma’am? I'll go this minute and report this case to 
the Board, and you’l] get no more help from me. 
Good morning, Mrs. Ruggles. I hope you’ll enjoy 
your dinner! It’s a better one than I shall sit 
down to!” 

She was as good as her word. Worse still, she 
carried away that ample basket, leaving nothing 
but a spicy odor of groceries in its place. 

Worse than all, an order for wood and coals, 
enough to keep poor, chilled Mrs. Ruggles warm 
for a month, went away with the district visitor. 
Mrs. Ruggles looked after her in dismay. 

“She wouldn’t listen to nothin’ from me,” she 
said, “not one word. Turkey! Who’s got turkey, 
I'd like to know? An’ plum-puddin’! Folks don’t 
get such like on washin’ an’ ironin’ two days in the 
week at seventy-five cents a day, an’ sick in the 
bargain; let alone them Chinee. Ice-cream an’ 
oranges! H’m!” 

She started up-stairs, but paused, arrested by a 
thought. 

“Upon my word an’ honor,” she said, as if she 
were about to cry, “I wouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if Judy aint been at itagain! An’ me so good to 
her! Now if this is what it comes to, bein’ good 
to people when you aint got anything for yourself, 
Z give up.” 

She closed her lips crossly, and went slowly up 
the staircase. A few seconds later a lean gray cat 
sprang down, and sought refuge in flight. 


Ruggles struggled to 





That august body was in session which was 
known to Mrs. Scarrow as “the Board.” The 
president, with an expression of severe disap- 
proval on her face, was summing up an eloquent 
report. The secretary, treasurer and lady man- 
agers—with one exception—also wore expressions 
of severe disapproval, and paid strict attention. 

The one exception was a young lady, who 
suggested, with a great deal of energy, the possi- 
bility of a mistake. She had recently been elected 
to fill her mother’s place, and was at once the 
admiration and the distraction of her associates. 

Miss Erroll insisted upon investigating the reports 
of the district visitors, sometimes bringing to light 
impositions, but oftener making deserving cases 
known. Despite much opposition, she was grad. 
ually making the service of the Ladies’ Charitable 
Organization efficient and far-reaching. 

While she did not doubt Mrs. Secarrow in the 
least, she was quite sure there had been a mistake. 

“Mrs. Bradley, ma’am,” Mrs. Scarrow said to 
the president, “I served the Board in Miss Erroll’s 
mother’s time—I was appointed at its first meeting, 
and never before have I been accused of neglecting 
my duty, not to speak of misrepresenting facts. It’s 
about time | was handing in my resignation. 

“I hope, I’m sure, you’ll find an honest woman 
to take my place; but this I'll say, if it’s my very 
last word,—turkey—and potatoes—and gravy—and 
cranberries—and plum-pudding—and ice-cream— 
and oranges and things was what I heard.” 

“Yes, but did you see?” persisted Miss Erroll. 

‘*My dear Miss Erroll!” chided the president. 

Mrs. Scarrow put her handkerchief to her face, 
and remained silent. 

A tumult of disapprobation followed. The 
ladies, ignoring parliamentary conduct, expressed 
their views at one and the same time. Miss Erroll, 
although entirely without supporters, maintained 
her cause bravely, her fresh young voice making 
itself heard above the commotion. 

In the midst of the confusion, the ladies, with 
common accord, relapsed into silence, as the great 
baize-covered door opened slowly, and two chil- 
dren entered. 

Such poor, uncared for children! The girl, very 
small for her age, was perfectly at her ease, and 
unembarrassed. The boy, a timid, frightened 
creature and a cripple, moved painfully by the aid 
of rude crutches. Surely, there could be nothing 
more comical than the girl’s small figure, more 
grotesque than her face. 

She was entirely enveloped in a large shawl, 
whose frayed ends trailed on the floor, and whose 
faded folds she held together under her chin. 
Across one arm, with an air of sad resignation to 
his position, hung a cat, old and yellowish-gray. 

The child’s little thin face was generously 
sprinkled with freckles; her eyes were small, 
bright, and black as a bird’s. 

So entirely unexpected was her appearance, that 
no one spoke to her. The unexpected visitor 
walked up to the great desk, without being at all 
disconcerted by the grave faces of the silent ladies 
who sat around it. 

“Is the Board here?” she asked in a high, shrill 
voice, stooping to jerk her cat into a more com- 
fortable position. ‘Come up here clost, Billy, I’ve 
got something to say to the Board.” 

Poor Billy’s self-possession had deserted him. 
He made queer noises in his throat, and kept his 
head bent. Occasionally, he drew his jacket- 
sleeve across his face, and shuffled uneasily on his 
crutches. 

Mrs. Scarrow was very much scandalized at 
their intrusion. 

“I believe in my heart,” she said, “if it aint Mrs. 
Ruggles’s girl, herself.” 

“Yes,” answered the child, “this is me, Judy 
Ruggles. Only my name aint Ruggles. Folks jes’ 
call me that, cause I live with my aunt. My name’s 
Ripple—Judith Ann Ripple—and I want to see the 
Board, ’cause Aunt Mag’s ’most crazy. Goodness 
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knows I didn’t mean no harm, and her so awfully 
good to me, an’ it wasn’t Billy’s fault at all.” 

Miss Erroll, feeling that an explanation of their 
curious case awaited them, smiled at Judy. 

“I’m a member of the Board,” she said, “and 
you may tell me, if you please. Did your aunt 
send you here?” 

“No, indeed! She don’t know nothin’ about it. | 
had a pretty hard time to find the place. I jes’ 
wanted to tell you about las’ Thursday. They 
warn’t no party up in our room, was they, Billy?” 

“No,” answered Billy, in a voice the opposite of 
her own, it was so deep and gruff. 

“We didn’t have no turkey ner nothin’.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” Mrs. Scarrow 
demanded, “that there wasn’t a crowd up in that 
room a-feasting on the fat of the land? Potatoes 
and gravy, plum-pudding, ice-cream and things? 
Wasn’t there a Miss Ganz there, and a Jinny anda 
Lucy ?” 

She felt that her honor was at stake, and cross- 
questioned mercilessly, expecting the little girl to 
be overwhelmed by the naming of the party of 
feasters. 

“I’m goin’ to tell you how it was,” said Judy, 
smiling indulgently. “Aunt Mag’s been awfully 
good to me. She took me in out of the streets, 
a’most, when she had nothin’ but a bone an’ a crust 
for herself, an’ | don’t want to bring trouble on her 
now, when she aint got hardly that much. You 
know yourself,” turning to the president, “‘washin’s 
hard to get on account o’ the Chinee, an’ her 30 
poor an’ weak, you —” 

“But about the party ?” 

“Nobody wasn’t there but me an’ Billy.” 

“I heard you, myself, call on Miss Ganz to have 
another piece of turkey, and ask Jinny and Lucy 
if they had had enough,” said Mrs. Scarrow. 

“Yes, so you did. But you didn’t hear ’em say 
nothin’ back, did you? ’Cause I'll tell you why. 
This here cat is Miss Ganz, an’ Jinny an’ Lucy is 
rag-dolls.” 

“Miss Ganz” looked helplessly around on the 
semicircle of ladies, and expressed his feelings in 
a long-drawn ‘“m-e-a-o w.” Mrs. Scarrow recog. 
nized something familiar in the sound. 

“Billy lives with his father, ’cross the landin’— 
second door to the left,” went on Judy, with a 
generous desire to impart information, “Mr. Pike, 
he’s a fireman on a steamboat, and sometimes he 
don’t get home for days an’ days, an’ then Aunt 
Mag has to look out for Billy as well as me, ’cause 
he aint got no place else to go to—have you, Billy?” 

“No,” answered the boy in his deep voice. 

“Billy had heard tell o’ turkey an’ plum-puddin’ 
an’ ice-cream, but he didn’t know what they tasted 
like, you see. He’s so lame ’at he can’t go out by 
himself, an’ when I aint there to look after him, the 
other boys plague him on account o’ his voice, 
which is kind o’ funny, ’cause he talks one way an’ 
laughs the other. Laugh, Billy.” 

“°*Taint nothin’ to laugh at.” 

“You can, if you think how Miss Ganz stretched 
out his nose every time I put something on his 
plate.” 

Billy thought of poor disappointed Miss Ganz, 
and laughed shrilly. 

“TI been to mission suppers an’ things, so I know 
all about it. Once we had plum-puddin’, an’ after- 
ward Billy an’ me uster play party; an’ sometimes, 
if you thought so real hard, you could ’most taste 
the gravy on the potatoes. Billy said he never 
would ’a’ knowed what plum-puddin’ was like, if 
we hadn’t a-made believe so often. But he’d know 
it now, if ever he’d see it, wouldn’t you, Billy?” 

“Test” 

“Aunt Mag said that we must stop playin’ that 
way; that it seemed like temptin’ Providence jes’ 
to make believe such extravagance. I thought we’d 
play it jes’ once more an’ then stop, an’ while we 
was playin’ Mrs. Scarrow come; an’ that’s the 
truth.” 

Miss Erroll turned to the visitor with sparkling 
eyes. “I was sure there had been a mistake; Mrs. 
Ruggles always impressed me as being an honest 
woman.” 

“Honest? I reckon she is,” cried Judy, with her 
little scornful laugh. “Aunt Mag aint like some 
people, that make poor mouths an’ trade what’s 
brought ’em for things they like better. We’re 
honest—we are.” 

Mrs. Scarrow’s really benevolent heart convinced 
her that the little girl had told the truth. 

“For pity’s sake, child,” she said, “why couldn’t 
you play something sensible? ‘Ring around 
a-Rosy’ or ‘King William’s war,’ or something like 
that? How’s a visitor to know what’s right an’ 
what’s wrong, if you go on deceiving her?” 

“I reckon we'd better be goin’,” said Judy. “I’m 
glad I told you. Come on, Billy. Good-by.” 

As the baize-covered door closed, the president 
asked, “Mrs. Scarrow, will you reconsider your 
resignation?” 

“Yes’m,” answered Mrs. Scarrow, pinning her 
shawl across her breast. “And if you have no 
objection, I might as well fill up that basket again 
for Mrs. Ruggles.” 

The president turned to the Board of Managers. 
“Ladies,” she said, gravely, “we have, unfortu- 
nately, been the cause of adding trouble of mind to 
the burden of poverty and il!-health which this 
woman is called upon to bear. It seems to me that 
we owe her some reparation. Those poor children 
appealed to me, as no doubt they did to you.”’ 

The ladies answered “‘yes.” 

“That boy with his crippled limbs, and the 
shrewd, unchildlike girl. We might take the care 
of them off her hands. She shares her wretched 
pittance with those who have no claim upon her. 
A neat person is wanted to take charge of the 
rooms at the Literary Club. The duties are light, 
and the janitress has the use of two comfortable 
rooms in the building. I will recommend Mrs. 
Ruggles. As for the children, I shall appoint a 
committee of one to investigate their wants, and 
report to the Board. Miss Erroll will serve.” 

The ladies approved, and Miss Erroll decided to 
make her investigations at once. 

“Think of a boy,” she said, ‘whose acquaintance 
with turkey and plum-pudding is by reputation 
only! Think of going through life on those rude 
crutches!” 

If Judy and Billy could have peered into the 
future that day, they would have seen delights 
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would not have recognized himself in the stout 
boy, walking easily on strong, straightened limbs, 
and Judy would have found herself much im- 
proved by her training in Miss Erroll’s schools. 

In the meantime, with Mrs. Ruggles, they did not 
regard the district visitor’s mistake as one to be 


regretted deeply. S. ELGAR BENET. 
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- THE WINDOW-GARDEN. 


The frost-flake’s icy silver 
Is dew at noon for thee. 
O winter sun! O winter frost, 
Make summer dews for me! 
Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


THEIR PERILOUS JOURNEY. 
A Story of the Canadian Northwest. 


In Four CuHaprers.—Cuapter II. 


Indians and Wolves on the Way. 


While Ferdinand Laviolette, lost on the shore of 
an unknown, frozen lake, was making preparations 
to search for his brother, Baptiste was equally 
bent on finding the younger lad. 

He arose with the gray light of dawn, crept from 
his shelter, went to the shore, and scanned the lake 
long and anxiously. The smooth, white surface 
looked as if it had never borne the impress of a 
foot. 

Save that the growing brightness of the eastern 
sky told him that he was on the western side of 
the lake, Baptiste returned to the dogs and the 
sledge no wiser than when he left. He again 
discharged his rifle in the air, but the only 
answer was a faint echo from the opposite 
forest. 

He would not admit to himself that his 

brother might have perished in the storm. 
Was not Ferdinand too rugged and coura- 
geous for such a fate? Nevertheless, 
Baptiste knew that death stares at one 
who is lost in the wilderness without food 
or firearms. He must find his brother at 
the earliest possible moment. 

When he had eaten his breakfast and 
fed the dogs, Baptiste set out with the 
dogs to make a circuit of the lake a little 
within the line of the growing trees. He 
had not gone far before he saw that the 
woods about him were not the edge of a 
forest, as he had supposed, but a mere 
fringe of trees separating the lake froma 
vast treeless swamp of prairie. 

At the northern end of the small lake 
Baptiste first caught sight of the passage 
to the greater lake over which Ferdinand 
had wandered; but there was no indica 
tion that any living creature had passed 
through during or since the storm. 

Following the channel till it brought him 
upon the larger field of ice-covered water, 
Baptiste found before him another seem. 
ingly boundless waste of gleaming snow. 

Again he shouted and discharged his 
rifle in vain. Ferdinand at that moment 
was asleep on the shore, so far distant that 
the tree-tops above his resting-place only 
formed a fringe along his brother’s horizon. 

Returning to his fire, Baptiste sat down 
to consider the situation. He resolved to 
cross either the big lake or the big prairie in 
search of his brother. But which of them? He 
pondered the question for many minutes. One 
course seemed as expedient as the other. Chance 
must decide him, and, like a true métis, he resolved 
to consult his oracle. 

Taking a small crucifix from the folds of his 
leather jacket, he placed the little emblem upright 
on the sledge. It stood for a moment, then toppled 
over to the west. 

Baptiste unhesitatingly accepted the direction, 
but his faith in his interpretation of the oracle was 
not profound. What if it meant him to go in the 
course pointed to by one of its arms? He took 
precautions against this possibility and for his 
brother’s benefit. Ferdinand, he thought, might 
come again to the little lake. 

Cutting two bushes, Baptiste carried them out 
upon the lake and set them firmly in the snow. 
Then he drove a stake between them, split this a 
little at the top, and placed in the slit a roughly 
made arrow, pointing to the west. He then wrapped 
some pemmican, a little tea, a few flints, some 
tinder, a kettle and the hatchet in the smaller 
buffalo skin, and hung it in a tree out of the reach 
of wild animals. Finally, he harnessed the dogs 
and set off across the muskeg. 

Night overtook him about ten miles from the 
lake, while he was still out on the open without a 
tree in sight. He had put a little dry wood on the 
sledge, and so was able to make a fire. After 
eating some pemmican, he dug a hole under the 
sledge and crawled into it, wrapped in his remain- 
ing buffalo skin. 

On awaking, he was dismayed to find that much 
snow had fallen while he slept. His track was 
completely covered. All possibility of Ferdi- 
nand’s finding his trail had, therefore, vanished. 

On the same morning Ferdinand woke, much 
refreshed from his slumbers. When he had, on 
the day before, finished broiling his deer meat, it 
was too late for him to make much search for 
Baptiste that day. So he provided himself with 
comfortable shelter for the night, and never opened 
his eyes till morning. 

Then he saw the newly fallen snow. It would 
increase the difficulties of his search for Baptiste, 
but Ferdinand felt little doubt that he should 
succeed. The first question was whether the 
small lake, on which he and his brother had been 
travelling when the storm struck them, lay to the 
north, southeast, or west. It was clear that the 
two lakes joined. Ferdinand knew that the 


passage between them must be very narrow, 


because it had not been visible from the smaller 
Therefore he might pass the strait without 


one. 


seeing it, if he kept far out from the shore. Con- 
sequently he must make a minute inspection of the 
circumference of the large lake, until he came 
upon the passage to the smaller. 

This involved much walking, for there were 
many long bays, every one of whicli he felt 
obliged to examine, lest it should lead to the 
“thoroughfare.” 

Nearly all day he tramped steadily, and the sun 
was close to the western horizon when at last he 
came upon the passage, went through it, and saw 
the signal-trees that Baptiste had set up. Quick- 
ening his steps to a run, he soon stood beside the 
arrow. 

Ferdinand scanned the snow for traces of the 
sledge. There were none on the lake; but he 
found a continuous depression in the woodland that 
led him to a signal-bush set up on the edge of the 
prairie. There all traces of Baptiste ceased. The 
snow of the previous night had covered every- 
thing; but Ferdinand was joyful with the assurance 
that his brother was alive. 

It was plain to the younger métis that Baptiste 
had started to cross the great muskeg, or prairie, 
before the snow-fall of the previous night. Ferdi- 
nand reasoned that his brother would not have set 
out without most of the previous day before him. 
Therefore he had probably camped last night 
twelve or fifteen miles to the west. He would go 
as far on the second day, and be now about to 
camp some thirty miles distant. 

Ferdinand reasoned that the first fifteen miles of 
Baptiste’s track would be hidden. He must 
endeavor to cross it where visible, at least fifteen 
miles to the west. This it would not be 


difficult to do, provided more snow did not fall. It 


was therefore with some cheerfulness that the lad 
opened the buffalo-skin parcel which Baptiste had 
left for him, seized the hatchet, and built a camp 
and a fire. 
Next morning he set off at daylight, and zigzagged 
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along for several miles, closely scrutinizing the 
snow on all sides; but no track of the sledge could 
he see. Only one course seemed promising. He 
knew Baptiste’s track must be either north or 
| south of his own toward the close of the day. 
| Then ‘he would go straight aside southward in 
hope to find traces of the sledge. Should he not 
| find them before nightfall, he would travel 
| straight northward next morning. With this plan 
firmly settled in his mind Ferdinand travelled all 


day. When the sun set he had gone fully two 
miles straight southward from his own main | 


course without seeing any sign of his brother. 
Digging a hole in the snow, Ferdinand placed 
| his snow-shoes at the bottom, wrapped himself in 
his buffalo skin, and slept soundly again, notwith 
| standing he had had no supper except frosty 
| pemmican. 
| Next morning he struck boldly off in a south 
westerly direction. After a hard day’s tramp, and 
when within a mile of the edge of the prairie, he 
came upon the well-defined trail of dogs, a sledge 
| and one snow-shoer travelling westward. 
So impatient was Ferdinand to go on that he 
followed the trail far by moonlight. Even then he 
| would not have rested had he not come to a place 
where his brother had camped. The forsaken bed 
of boughs looked so comfortable that the tired 
youth yielded to nature, and for the first time in 
two days made a fire and prepared himself a warm 
meal. 

With the certain knowledge that his brother was 
not more than two days’ tramp ahead of him, 
Ferdinand renewed his journey in the morning. 
Great was his joy when, long before noon, he came 
upon the remains of a fire. Evidently Baptiste 
was not travelling very fast. The younger lad 
pushed on, making the shortest possible halts. 
When he knew, from his count of the camp-fires, 
that his brother was only a day ahead, he again 
kindled a fire and prepared tea and hot pemmican. 
Though he saw that his supplies were nearly 
exhausted, he was not dismayed, for he expected 
to overtake Baptiste next day by running half the 
time with the long lepe of a Canadian snow-shoer. 

Fortunately for Ferdinand’s plan, Baptiste, after 
travelling three days, had begun to think that he 
might be wrong. Although he went on the fourth 
day and the fifth, he did so with the determination 
to halt for several days at the first suitable point. 

Shortly before noon of the fifth day, Baptiste 
came to a place where a spring flowed out at the 
bottom of a crag and had remained unfrozen, as 
such springs, incessantly flowing from a reservoir 
above freezing point, often do in far north latitudes. 
Here Baptiste built a comfortable camp of boughs 





very | 
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and bark, and here Ferdinand overtook him, late | 
that evening. 

“Ah, my brother!” cried Baptiste, rushing to 
meet him. “I feared that we should never meet 
again!” 

“Surely, I thought that you would reach Pierre 
and the land of the free, before I could overtake 
you!” replied Ferdinand, attempting levity to 
conceal his emotion. 

On they went next morning, rejoicing to be again 
together, recounting the incidents of their sepa 
ration, joyful with hopes of the new life with 
Pierre. Southwestward day after day and week 
after week their trail lengthened from the hamlet 
on the Great Saskatchewan. Baptiste’s tally showed 
that they were on the twenty-fifth day of their 
journey, when they came to the border of a prairie, 
and saw four thin blue streams of smoke slowly | 
rising from woodland on the opposite side. 

Baptiste, who was leading the way, saw the 
smokes first. He held up his hand as a signal to 
stop, retraced his steps and whispered of his 
discovery. They had journeyed now for more 
than three hundred miles without seeing a sign of 
human life; they were in a country of tribes 
unknown, and their proceedings, in view of that 
smoke, must be governed by extreme caution. 

“Indians, most likely,” said Ferdinand. 

“Yes,” replied Baptiste, “but what tribe?” 


“It may be. But if they are Blackfeet,” observed 
Baptiste. 

“Blackfeet do not often come so far north.” 

“Blackfeet go anywhere they can get a chance to 
kill or steal,” replied Baptiste. 

“Let us keep clear of them altogether, then.” 
| “We can’t do that, now. If they’re Blackfeet, 
| their out-runners will be sure to find our trail. 
| Besides, they may be Crees who will tell us where 
| we are, and how to get on to Pierre.” 
“Well, let us discover who they are.” 








“All right. But we must be very careful,” 
replied Baptiste. “We can’t approach with 
out making a trail. You remain here with 
the dogs, brother, I will attempt it.” 

Baptiste set off to go around the northern 
end of the prairie, keeping within cover of 
the timber. Ferdinand’s part was to keep 

himself and the dogs perfectly silent and con 
cealed. 

When Baptiste had approached the camp-fires 
near enough to hear the voices of men, he could 
not distinguish any words. Aided by a friendly 
growth of small firs, he crept forward until he 
could see their features, but even then he could 
not make out their tribe. 

While he hesitated a dog barked, and the Indians 
started to their feet. 

Retreat was now out of the question, and 
Baptiste’s life would not be worth a moment’s 
purchase if he were found in hiding. The young 
| man boldly broke off a branch to show by the noise 
| that he wished to be seen, and stepped into the 
| open. In an instant a dozen guns were pointed at 
| the intruder. 

Baptiste heard his heart beating as he coolly 

| threw his musket upon the snow, and raised his 

| hands above his head. 

| Atthis one of the party called out, first in Cree, 

|} then in French, “‘Who are you? Where do you 

| come from?” 

“Métis! From a long distance,” replied Baptiste. 

“Company man?” asked the Indian. 

“No; hunter.” 

“Alone?” 

“No, my brother is with me.” 

The Indian appeared to be satisfied. 

“Come forward, he said.” 

Some further questions were asked before 


Bap 


Indians, for Ferdinand. 

The Indians were a hunting party of Crees. 
When Baptirte told them of his purpose in jour 
neying, they good-naturedly named him, “Young 
man-going-far.” For Ferdinand no name suggested 
itself until a few days later. | 

Camped in the vicinity of the friendly Crees for 
a number of days, the brothers participated in 
their search for game. 

One evening Ferdinand, returning camp 
across snow hardened by freezing nights follow 
ing the slight thawing of the midday sun of early 
March, took off his snowshoes, hung them across | 
his shoulders, and tramped along in moccasins. | 
The width of the prairie before him was about 
two miles. 

He had gone about half a mile, when a dismal 
how] came from the forest behind him. Ferdinand | 
knew well the yell of the great gray wolf. Wheel 
ing about, he looked anxiously back on his track, 
but could see nothing. 

The cry was soon repeated, and caught up by the 
pack, till the whole forest rang with the hideous | 
outery of the wolves. 

The young métis at once started to run, looking 
back only to see if he were followed 
of lank forms emerged from the forest, and yelled 
on his track. | 


to 


Soon a score | 





Though he was fleet and had a long start, 


| something more than run. 


“Crees likely,” said Ferdinand. | 
1 
} 





tiste was permitted to go back, with several of the | 


| Was suggested. 
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Ferdinand soon realized that he would have to do 
Before he was half-way 
across the prairie, he could hear the scratching of 
the wolves’ claws upon the hard snow, their 
panting, and the low whines of and 
exultation. 

Halting, he levelled his musket at the pack, and 
sent a ball into it. 


eagerness 


Down went one of the ravenous 


brutes. As the others of the pack sprang upon 
their bleeding fellow, Ferdinand resumed his 
flight. 

He had gained a little by the shot, but he knew 
that the pack would soon be upon him again. It 
Was not more than a mile to the camp. If the 


sound of his shot had been heard, aid would soon 
be at hand, he felt sure. 

Indeed, he could see signs that the camp was 
astir. A man had dashed out upon the prairie, and 
quickly run back into the forest. 

If Ferdinand could keep the wolves at bay for 
five minutes, he would be rescued. But five minutes 
is a long time when facing hungry wolves! 

As he ran he reloaded his musket, turned, and 
laid another wolf dead. 

Again charging his piece as he sped, he brought 
down a third. A fourth was by this time almost 
upon him—he knocked it down with a swinging 
blow from his musket butt. Next moment he was 
striking right and left, fighting the remaining six 


wolves for his life. 
Every moment the ravenous animals pressed 
more closely upon him. In a minute he felt it 


would be all up with him. 

But Baptiste and the Indians were now close at 
hand. They fired a volley into the air to frighten 
the wolves, whereupon the animals stopped and 


huddled together, bristling and snarling, for a 
moment. Then a second volley put them to flight. 
This incident added five prime wolf-skins to 


Ferdinand’s stock, and gained for him the name of 
“‘Boy-chased-by-wolves.” 

Two days later the young voyageurs, 
fearful that the rivers would soon open, 
and the sloughs fill under the increasing 
heat of the March sun, resumed their jour 
ney to the southward. For three or four 
hours in the middle of each day the snow 
became wet and sticky. It adhered to the 
snow-shoes, and made walking very heavy. 
The sledge, too, dragged before it a little 
windrow of the feet of 
dogs became sore by reason of the 


their 
fre 


snow, and 
quent changes from dry to wet. 

To guard against the terrible afMliction 
of snow blindness, which comes from gaz 
ing at the glare of the sun on snow, the 
brothers kept their heads enveloped nearly 
all day in the capotes of their blue Hudson 
Bay overcoats. Directly in front of their 
eyes they cut peep-slits through the ma 
terial, 

In spite of all difficulties they kept on 
their way, though often, when night came, 
they had done a hard day’s work for little 
progress. At times they considered the 
question whether it would not be wise to 
halt until the snow went off, but were loath to lose 
time. At last they were forced to halt in circum 
stances more exciting than they had expected. 

Cc. H. LUGRIN. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


AN OCEAN OBSERVATORY. 


There is no sight more common in New York 
harbor, unless it is the ordinary passage of a 
Brooklyn or Jersey ferryboat, than that of puffing 
tugs or large-decked excursion steamers, carrying 
noisy and expectant crowds to meet an incoming 
ocean steamer. Every day dinners of welcome 
are prepared, or carriages ordered at the dock, in 
readiness for the arrival of friends or distinguished 
guests from across the Atlantic. 

How is the near approach of the steamer made 
known to those ashore? How is it that New York 
is aware, seven hours before she gets in, of the 
coming of an Atlantic liner, no matter whether her 
passage has been a quick one or a slow one? One 
would think that, owing to the uncertainties of 
tide and winds, the arrival of the vessel could not 

| be computed within two or three days; and yet 
persons as far distant from New York as Philadel 
phia or Albany are apprised of the near approach 
of a certain ocean steamer, and may arrive in 
| season to welcome incoming friends. 

The matter is easily explained. The first strip 
lof American sighted by the majority of 

incoming steamers is Fire Island, which is about 

| forty miles from New York City. It is not, in spite 
of its name, an island; but itis the end of a long 
} and narrow strip of land which lies between the 
ocean and the great south bay, on the southern 
coast of Long Island. The beauty of its scenery 
| and the attractions of the shore have made Fire 
Island a popular seaside resort. 

For nearly ten years it has served as a place for 
marine observations. From the top of the large 
Surf Hotel a magnificent and far-reaching view of 
the ocean is obtained. 

Such good results were obtained from this point 
of vantage, in the sighting of distant vessels, that 
a more extensive and systematic use of the ground 
There was ultimately erected near 
the beach, by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, a high wooden tower, from whose top 
observations can be made to a distance of more 
than twenty-five miles from shore. The structure 
Was suitably arranged as a dwelling-place for the 
observer, and instruments and the latest modern 
facilities for watching and reporting of vessels 
were brought into use. Telegraphic and telephonic 
communication was also employed. 

The observatory is a wooden building about 
forty feet high. It lies back from the beach about 
two hundred feet, and all about it is a waste of 
sand. The tower is pyramidal, and has a row of 
windows on each face. The lower 
for dwelling while the 
serves as the observatory proper. 

Windows open on all four sides of this small 
room, and lookout apertures face oceanward. A 


coast 


floors are used 


purposes, topmost room 
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telegraph instrument stands in this apartment,! This isolation is compensated for by an abund- 
and is connected by wire direct with the principal | ance of company during the summer months, 


office of the Telegraph Company in New York 
City. 

Upon the walls of the room are pictures of all 
the best known ocean steamers. These pictures, 
it might be supposed, would assist the observer in 
















making out 
the vessels which 
come in sight. It 
is a remarkable 
fact, however, that 
the observer in 
charge has never 
been on board any 
of these steamers, 
and can distin- 
guish them only 
at long range. 

From his know- 
ledge of a steain- 
er’s average rate of 
speed the watcher 
approximates her 
hour of arrival, 
and thus fixes the 
time when he should be on the lookout. He has 
special means of distinguishing them at night. 
Upon arriving opposite Fire Island, each steamer 
sends up a rocket as a signal. Each line of 
steamers has its peculiar system of signalling. 
The Cunard steamers, for instance, burn two 
Roman candles, showing six blue balls. The 
Inman line signals with two blue and red lghts, 
foliowed by a rocket showing blue and red stars. 

Of course these signals indicate only to what 
line the steamer belongs. ‘To distinguish a par- 
ticular vessel, it is necessary to observe carefully 
the side and stern light. As soon as the steamer 
comes in sight, the observer must fix his gaze 
steadily on the ligiits until the signals are sent up; 
and he must know these very well. 


The work of observing passing steamers, and | 


ZN 





telegraphing the name of each to New York, | 


may seem quite easy ; but when one considers the 
fact that the majority of the vessels are from 


fifteen to eighteen miles from shore, and that | 


many pass by at night, and during fogs and 
cloudy weather, the skill and training necessary 
for the work become more apparent. 

Rocket-signalling is, of course, effectual only 
at night. When a vessel happens to sail past 
Fire Island during the day, another method of 
signalling is employed. Combinations of colored 
flags are hoisted by different lines of steamships. 
But, as color is distinguishable only at a compara- 
tively short distance, this method fails at times; 
and then the observer must fall back upon his 
trained sharpness of sight, and his knowledge of 
the peculiarities of different*steamers. 

Thus the general outlines of the vessel, the 
position of its smoke-stack, the number and 
positions of its life-boats, the shape and number 
of the sails, and many other individual marks are 
depended upon for a correct determination of the 
name of the vessel. 

Upon the smoke-stack of the steamer Servia, for 
instance, is painted a square white mark, while on 
a certain other vessel of the Cunard fleet, the 
corresponding mark is oblong. Certain vessels 
are recognized by their peculiar fashion of carry- 
ing their sails. 

Sometimes the watcher distinguishes a vessel 
by the color of the smoke arising from her stack. 
One line of steamers burns a certain kind of soft 
coal, the smoke from which is unlike that made 
by any other coal. In such a case, the approach 
of the steamer is known before any portion of 
the vessel itself is above the horizon. Indeed, 
the sharp-eyed observer often astonishes his visi- 
tors by informing them that he has already seen 
and telegraphed to New York the near arrival of 
the vessel, when no trace of the approach of the 
steamer has been perceived by them. 

Each line of steamers has its own course. 
Thus the angle of observation used by the 
observer, in watching from the port-hole of the 


tower, often tells him to which line an incoming | to submit. 


steamer belongs. 


of a steamer of the Guion line; from another, 
vessel of the White Star line, and so on. 

Life at Fire Island during the 
months is exceedingly lonely. Communication 


a 


with Bay Shore, about ten miles distant, the | upon the departure of his army. 


nearest point on the main land, is had only a few 
times a week. 


crew, are the only neighbors the observer has. 


The keeper of the neighboring | 
light-house, with his family, and the life-saving | colder part of that country, and is inhabited by | precedence to particular measures in the trans- 





| 
| 
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From one port-hole in the | likely to revolt against him. His troops were 
lookout room the observer catches his first sight | beaten in one considerable battle, and his ships of 


long winter | southern 
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when the observatory is one of the chief attrac- 
tions at Fire Island. The visitors at the hotel 
flock to this snug lookout retreat, and avail 
themselves of the opportunity to look far out to 
sea. 

When the observer takes a leave of absence, 
which is very seldom, the observatory is closed. 
There is no one else who possesses the special 
training necessary to make the reports accurately. 
Serious complications might result from the 
wrong reporting of a vessel. The present observer 
has made but one error, and that was when a 
new steamer on a German line had been de- 
spatched to take the place of another, without 
the watcher’s knowledge. He reported the new 
vessel under the name of the old one. 

The desire of the captains of the fast lines to 
make as quick a passage as possible leads them to 
sail the straightest 
course for New 
York. This takes 
them farther away 
from Fire Island, 
and increases the 
difficulty of obser- 
ving them. 

From. the Fire 
Island tower came 
the first report of 
the Oregon disas- 
ter, which occur- 
red in March, 1886. 
The ill-fated ves- 
sel was observed 
about nineteen 
miles from shore, 
behaving strange- 
ly. The observer, 

supposing that 
Vj, something was | 
am wrong, telegraph- | 
ed his conjectures 
to New York at 
six o'clock in the morning. Soon thereafter the 
steamship Fudda signalled him, by means of flags, 
this message : “‘Steamer Oregon sunk. Passengers 
all on board the Fulda. All well.’’ This was the 
first definite information to reach New York. 
H. F. GunNIsON. 
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For the Companion. 
SNOW. 


Earthward from Paradise they glide, 
The silent, a hosts ;— 
The flowers which in the autumn died 

Come back again as ghosts! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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BRAZIL AND FONSECA. 





Though Brazil has been of late ina disturbed | 
condition, it would be a mistake to infer that the 
republican system of government is unlikely to | 
succeed there. The recent civil conflict was due | 
to the refusal of the people to submit to the | 
dictatorship of General Fonseca, and people who | 
will not endure arbitrary rule are in a fair way to 
secure good government. 

From the expulsion of the Emperor Dom 
Pedro, in the fall of 1889, to October of last year, | 
the affairs of Brazil had been conducted in a) 
fairly orderly manner; but the financial condition 
of the country was not good nor improving, and 
complaints against the administration of President 
Fonseca increased. In particular he was charged 
with corrupt employment of the public money, 
and with aiming at a dictatorship. 

No trustworthy evidence in support of the 
former charge has yet appeared, but his subse- 
quent conduct seems to justify the suspicion that 
he designed to overturn the Constitution. 

Early in November he dissolved the Houses of 
Congress without any warrant of law, proclaimed 
military rule, suppressed the rights of free publi- 
cation and public meeting, and announced that 
he would rule until a new election should create a 
new Congress, and this Congress a new Consti- 
tution. 

In his proclamation General Fonseca put 
forward a number of lame excuses for his course. 
One of them was that the majority in Congress | 
were about to pass an act for his impeachment. | 
The truth is that the Brazilian Constitution, | 
which Fonseca himself had a large share in 
shaping, declared that Congress should, as soon 
as possible, establish a general law or method of 
procedure by which any President might be 
impeached and brought to trial if charged with 
wrongful official acts. 

Fonseca chose to consider himself especially 
aimed at by an attempt to pass this general law. 

Scarcely had he set up himself as dictator 
before the province of Rio Grande do Sul refused 
The whole south of Brazil seemed 





war failed in attempting to enter the insurgent 
ports. He dared not himself march against the 
provinces lest the people of Rio de 
Janeiro, the capital, should rise in insurrection 


For some weeks Brazil seemed likely to go to 
pieces by the secession of the south, which is the 





| the more energetic of its people. 


| President’s Cabinet. 


}are generally made after the 


| conference from each house are appointed by the | yet to buy. 


Heretofore, the chairman of the committee on 
Ways and Means has been the recognized leader of 
the majority on the floor of the House, and has 
had the privilege of the floor as such, under 
certain restrictions. 

The privilege of the leadership of the House of 
Representatives in the present Congress is, how- 
ever, by an arrangement made by the Speaker, to 
belong to the second member of the committee on 
Rules. 

Combining the several powers that have been 
enumerated,—the selection of all committees, the 
virtual appointment of the leader of the House of 
Representatives, and the authority to determine 
who shall ‘‘have the floor’’ to make a motion, the 
Speaker exercises an influence in the government 
second only to that of the President. 


When the commanders of the Brazilian fleet 
saw disruption of the country to be imminent they 
formed a plot to pull Fonseca down. He heard 
of it, and seized some of the principal naval 
officers... Then the others brought the guns of 
their ships to bear on the capital, and ordered 
Fonseca to resign, which he promptly did. 

Peixoto, the Vice-President of the Republic, 
was then asked to act as executive until a new 
President could be constitutionally elected. He 
acceded, proclaimed all the acts of Fonseca illegal, 
annulled the decree by which the deposed dictator 
had ordered new elections, summoned the old 
Congress to reassemble, and declared the Consti- 
tution restored. 

Negotiations with the leaders of the insurrection 
in Rio Grande do Sul have since been going on, 
with a fair prospect that the disruption of Brazil 
will be prevented. Thus law and order may once 
more come to a great country from the readiness 
of its people to take the risks of civil war rather 
than endure arbitrary government. 

By that same disposition all the English- 
speaking peoples of the world have won and 
secured the freedom they possess. It was by 
vindicating their belief that no order worth having 
can exist with arbitrary rule that the Long 
Parliament of England secured liberty through 
war against the usurpations of Charles Stuart. 
And it was by the same preference for war 
rather than base submission that our forefathers 
showed their worthiness and founded the United 
States. 
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GUSTAVE DORE’S MOTHER. 


Many touching anecdotes are told in the artistic 
circles of London and Paris concerning Gustave 
Doré and his mother. Madame Doré was, it 
appears, a plain, quiet woman, who did not shine 
in society; but she had a keen sympathy with her 
famous son, and showed infinite tact in dealing 
with him. 

After her husband’s death she lived with Gus. 
tave. 

“He never married,” said a friend of the great 
artist, “‘because, he said, he ‘always compared all 
women to his mother, and they fell far short of 
her.’” She made herself his companion in every 
way; studied art, that she might understand his 
work; read the books and newspapers that he 
liked, and made his friends her friends. 

Doré was a boyish, excitable man. She humored 
him in his whims, which were always harmless. 

When he was tired, he would jump up from his 
work and call to her, and they would take long 
| rambles often through the rain or night. 
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For the Companion. 
RESISTANCE. 
Resistance to its pintone ht 


Uplifts the bird in airy flight ; 
Resistance to the wingéd soul 


Uplifts it to the lofty goal. — “No. 1 will have none of you!” he often said to 
i " |his friends. “My mother is the best comrade | 
a saa have!” 








So strong was this comradeship between them 
| that when she died Doré insisted that she had not 
left him; that she was still in the house, and, 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


On the second day of its session the House of algo nding 
. 7 ifty < rrece | UNsSeen Dy others, bore him company. 
nua hype yong aca eon | Sometimes when his friends were with him, he 
_ _ ! ee 6 z gy : __ | would suddenly look up smiling, and lift his hand 
Democratic majority was very large, the Speaker | to. neuameand atleeee. 
chosen is of that party. As is the custom, he} «j¢ was the mother speaking,” he would say. 
had been put in nomination by a caucus of the 


“Did you not hear?” 
members of the House of Representatives belong-| He remained but a few years after her, and his 
ing to his party. 








belief in her presence strengthened as he drew 
The nominee of the Republicans for Speaker | nearer to the end. There was no morbid grief at her 
received the vote of his party, and, according to | loss. She was always there, cheerful and loving, 
? : his best friend and comrade. 
custom, will be recognized as the leader of the | . ; : 
oe in tl There is usually a peculiar tenderness in the tic 
opposition party ea by ne House. | between a French mother and her son. Even 
The new Speaker’s first important duty was the | when he is a coarse, worldly man in other relations, 
appointment of the standing and select commit- |he gives her the most honorable place in his 
tees. The rules of the House of Representatives | household, and pays her a loving obedience. 
provide that the Speaker shall appoint all It is worth while for American mothers to 
committees, unless otherwise specially ordered, | discover why this is. Is it because the French 
and as a matter of fact it is not otherwise ordered. | WO#" tries to make herself the friend and 
: , é. comrade of her son in middle age? 
The appointment of these committees is a most a ten? ‘ 
. 5 % . Happy is the mother who can do this, and happy 
responsible duty. Practically all the legislation |. the son who can hear, like Gustave Doré, his 
which originates in the House of Representatives | mother’s voice wherever he goes through life, and 
is prepared by them. They perform the legisla- | be glad to hear it! 
tive part of the duty which, in nearly all other 
constitutional countries, is performed by the | 
ministers of state. The chairmen of these com- 
mittees are, so far as legislation is concerned, 
more important officers than the members of the 
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A FINANCIAL CRISIS AMONG CHILDREN, 


The failure, especially the dishonest failure, of 
| an important business institution is a disaster the 
| full extent of which cannot be known. Besides 

The two most important out of the forty-nine | the money loss, there is the anxiety, insecurity, 
standing committees are those on Ways and | terror and mental misery which it inflicts. These 
Means and Appropriations. The Ways and | re not evils which can be calculated, and there 
Means is the committee which originates the | #7 few who could guess how far they reach, or 
financial legislation of Congress, for under the | how many unlikely persons they may involve. 
Constitution money bills must originate in the | Who would think of children as cuSeres ty © 

; » ite: bank failure, except through the losses of their 
House of Representatives. P : parents? Yet the recent failure of the Maverick 

The Ways and Means committee practically | Bank in Boston threw hundreds of children into 
provides the money to run the government; the | the deepest anxiety in regard to their own slowly 
Appropriations committee is highly influential in | accumulated little savings. 
determining how it shall be spent. In theory,| [twas rumored that the Five Cents Savings Bank 
at least, the chairman of the Appropriations |¥@* involved in the failure, which was really 
committee is the ‘“watch-dog of the treasury.” | solvent and not at all affected, and for a time the 


nie : 3 2 street before the savings bank was blocked by 
Other very important committees are those on | depositors, eagerly seeking to withdraw their 


the Judiciary, on Commerce, Coinage, Foreign | qeposits. They were chiefly women and children, 
Affairs, Rules, Manufactures, Banking and| among whom the rumor had gained greatest 


currency. The deposits of the children seldom 
reached as large a sum as twenty dollars, and 
many of them were less than five, but they were 
precious treasure to their owners. 

There were newsboys, cash girls, messengers 
and domestic helpers in the dense and struggling 
crowd, as well as more well-to-do children, whose 
reported. money—not earned, but saved from allowances— 

In cases of disagreement between the House of | appeared doubly valuable at the approach of the 
Representatives and the Senate, committees of | holiday season, with all their Christmas presents 
Fortunately, all of the depositors 
were paid in full, and went away relieved, of 
difficulty. course, but many of them oppressed with the new 

Thess conference couimitiees great | burden of deciding what to do with their money 

pee sae emia : , : | now that their faith in banks was shaken. 

powers, inserting or eliminating important items | It is such little miserable details of the striking 
of legislation at the last moment; and as they | of panic to the hearts of children, which make us 
are usually composed of members of the stand- | see dishonesty in its meanness and pettiness as 
ing committees interested in measures under | well as in its cruelty and horror. 

dispute, they add just so much to the powers of | Embezzlement is no new crime, although the 
those committees, and to the Speaker who appoints | S¥¢cessful embezzling of enormous sums is recent. 
them. In the days when there were few millions in the 


tes . - ‘ountry for embezzlers to handle, the old Massa- 
The great authority of Ss i s we : ae ‘ : 
& : the Speaker does not | chusetts law prescribing their punishment was 


end with his power to appoint the committees. It | one which it is still interesting to consider. 
is he who construes the rules, subject to the| Besides imprisonment, an embezzler or dishonest 
superior authority of the House of Representatives | banker must stand an hour or more upon the 
itself; and still more important is his right to| common gallows or in the pillory, exposed to 
“recognize’’ a member, or to award to him the | Public scorn. Nor was he after his crime ever to 
right to speak. be allowed to own real estate, or to hold any office, 
civil or military; and he was forever to be “con 
sidered infamous.” 
We are more merciful than this to-day; but it 
| would be, not compassion, but a debasing toleration 
| of evil, which could ever lead to regarding actual 


Currency, and Agriculture. 

Though all these committees are so influential 
in legislation, it must not be supposed that their | 
reports are accepted as they are made. In the 
case of important measures, very many changes 
bills have been 





presiding officer of each body to arrange the 


possess 


In this way not only does he oversee and to a | 
great extent control the debates, but may give | 


action of the business of the House. 
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dishonesty, or the taking of undue risks with other 
people’s money, as anything less than “infamous,” 
whether it succeeds or fails. 


4 
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WHY DINNER WAS LATE. 


An incident which occurred two or three years 
ago, on the occasion of the young German Empe- 
ror’s visit to Greece, and which, we believe, is 
now in print for the first time, illustrates anew the 
fact, which no one ever doubted, that the etiquette 
of a court may bring as much discomfort to the 
king as to the people who surround him. 

The Kaiser holds the honorary rank of admiral 
in the British Navy. The commander of the British 
squadron in Greek waters tendered His Majesty a 
dinner on board his ship. Of course the banquet 
was to be a most elaborate and magnificent affair. 

The hour arrived, and the royal guest and his 
suite and officers, all in brilliant uniform, were 
assembled. Then it was discovered that an impor- 
tant implement was missing. Where was the 
Emperor’s knife-and-fork ? 

For the Kaiser, having but one arm that he can 
use,—his left arm is withered,—can wield the 
sceptre, the sword or the pen; but cannot use a 
knife and fork as other people use them. In their 
place he employs an ingenious contrivance which 
combines in one implement both knife and fork, 
and does very well with it. 

Just at the last moment it was discovered that 
the imperial knife-and-fork had not been placed 
by the imperial plate. It was sought for, but it 
could not be found. The Emperor’s attendants 
were inquired of; no one knew where it was. 

Then the knife-and-fork might have been left 
ashore, perhaps. A picked crew were put into 
one of the ship’s boats, and brawny backs bent 
over the oars; for the errand was one that called 
for despatch. The Emperor’s quarters in the city 
were searched, but no knife-and-fork could be 
found. 

Allthis time the dinner was spoiling. The search 
had been made with all possible energy, but it was 
now two hours since the table had lacked only the 
Kaiser’s knife-and-fork. But the dinner could not 
be eaten until the Kaiser was ready to eat, and his 
eating implement must be found. 

Perhaps before this time the happy thought had 
occurred to more than one person, ‘“‘The Emperor 
may know where it is.” But up to this time no 
one had ventured to ask him. Would he, under 
the melancholy circumstances, take it amiss if 
he were questioned? Hunger rendered the host 
bold; with decorous delicacy the Emperor was 
approached, and the momentous question was put. 
Could he tell where his knife-and-fork might be 
found? 

“Why, yes, here it is,” replied William the 
Second; and reaching inside his uniform, he pro- 
duced the much sought implement from an inner 
pocket. 

The host forthwith led the way to the table, not 
only greatly relieved in mind, but deeply impressed 
with the fact that the affairs of Germany were in 
safe hands. 
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SOLDIERS. 





INDIAN 


A noteworthy experiment has been made in the 
little regular army of the United States during the 
year 1891. Seven full companies of Indian soldiers, 
three of cavalry and four of infantry, have been 
recruited and added to as many regiments; 
more companies are now being recruited, so that 
ultimately every regiment stationed west of the 
Mississippi will have an Indian company. 

The Indians already enlisted are much pleased 
with the service. They are uniformed exactly like 
the white soldiers; they receive the same rations, 
cook their food in the same way, and are treated 
in all respects like their white comrades. The 
military commands used in drilling them are in 
English; and they receive from the officers regular 
instruction in the English language and in the 
ways of civilized life. 

The Indian soldiers, so far, have conducted them. 
selves exceedingly well. They have good military 
bearing, are courteous to their officers, and take 
excellent care of their arms, equipments and 
horses. 

In many ways the Indians of the majority of the 
Western tribes have lately shown that they desire 
nothing so much as to be treated and trusted as 
citizens. They accept eagerly the school instruc- 
tion that is provided for them, and many of the 
tribes have welcomed the system of land allotment, 
which will in time abolish their tribal system and 
make them individual farmers or stock-raisers. 

The success of the experiment of making Ameri- 
can soldiers of the Indian warriors; which has 
been beyond all that was hoped, seems to be but 
one indication of a general desire upon the Indians’ 
part to go upon “the white man’s path.” 
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AN ARIZONA MARSHAL. 


Twenty years ago the only man in Arizona who 
dared to wear a “plug” hat was Marshal Duffield. 
Frontiersmen had then a strong prejudice against 
the black silk tile, and an ordinary man with one 
on his head went about at the risk of his life; but 
Duffield, not being an ordinary man, wore clothes 
to suit himself. People respected his taste, knowing 
that criticism would provoke unpleasant conse- 
quences. 

Captain Bourke, in his book, “On the Border 
With Crook,” says that Duffield was jappointed 
Marshal of Arizona by President Lincoln, on 
account of the courage he displayed in the New 
York riots during the war. 

As Duffield was passing along a New York street 
he saw a negro fleeing from a mob of drunken 
rioters, who were bent on hanging him to the 
nearest lamp-post. Duffield allowed the black 
man to pass him, and then, as the mob approached, 
levelled his pistol and blew out the brains of the 
foremost rioter, and hit the others as fast as he 
could aim at them. 

When Captain Bourke knew him, he had ceased 
to be United States Marshal, and was a mail 
inspector, a dangerous position, owing to the 
“road agents,” who would “hold up” the mail | 


and | night. 














coaches, and to thieving postmasters, who were 
more secretive but no less troublesome. Duffield’s 
bravery was never called in question, and he had 
an amusing and original method of doing his 
duty. 

“You see, it’s jest like this,” he once remar xed | 
to the postmaster of one of the smallest stations, 
and his voice showed not the slightest trace of 
excitement. ‘You see, the Postmaster-General is 
growling at me because there is so much thieving 
going on along the line, so that I’m gittin’ kind o’ 
tired, ’n’ must git the whole biz off me mind; ’n’ 
ez I’ve looked into the whole thing, and feel 
satisfied that you’re the thief, I think you’d better 
be pilin’ out o’ here without any more nonsense.” 

The postmaster was gone inside of twelve hours, 
and there was no more stealing on that line while 
Duffield held his position. Either the rest of the 
twelve dollars per annum postmasters were an 
extremely honest set, or else they were scared by 
the mere presence of Duffield. 


EVADING IT. 


John Kemble, the celebrated tragedian, possessed 
one virtue which was too rarely found in his day, 
as it is in the present. This was a strong disin- 
clination to speak ill even of a person for whom he 
cherished no special liking. When hard pressed 
as to the opinion he held in regard to people, he 
would refuse to answer questions directly rather 
than say something disagreeable. 


This diplomatic method did not always answer 
the purpose of a opinion a sécret, how- 
ever; as, for example, his answer to an individual 
who was persistent in asking Kemble what he 
thought of the abilities of an actor named Conway, 
who was a handsome man and a great favorite 
with certain people. 

“Mr. Conway, sir,” replied Kemble, “is a very 
tall young man.” 

“Oh, yes, of course!” said the inquirer, “‘but 
what do you think of him?’ 

“J think,” remarked Kemble, imperturbably, 
“that Mr. Conway is a very tall young man!” And 
nothing more would he say on that su ject. Never- 
theless, there is little doubt that the interrogator 
went away with a pretty clear idea of the great 
actor’s opinion of the little one. 

The effect upon the listener was much the’ same 
as that produced by a German ’cello-player who 
was asked his opinion of a violinist who was making 
quite a stir in the musical world. 

“He haf a fine insthrument,” said the ’cellist to a 
friend who was asking his opinion of the violinist. 


“Oh, ja!” replied the other, impatiently, “but I | 


ask you how does he diay ?’ 

To which the ’cellist with a slight movement of 
his shoulders only answered, “He haf a fine 
insthrument; I say to you he haf a vera fine 
insthrument!” 


SABBATH-KEEPING RAILROAD. 


For many years the people of the little Swiss 
city of Sainte-Croix, in the Jura Mountains, have 
greatly desired a railroad. The city has six thou- 
sand inhabitants, and manufactures music-boxes 
and watches. It lies in the mountains, two thousand 
six hundred feet above the plain through which 
the Jura-Simplon Railway runs. 

Some time ago a rich, Willams "Barbey and enter. 
prising Englishman, William Barbey by name, 
who had become interested in the people of Sainte- 
Croix, offered to build and equip a railroad, 
entirely at his own expense, to connect them with 
Yverdon, in the plain. 

He would furnish the money for this purpose, 
however, only upon one condition. This was that, 


| during twenty -five years, no train was to be run, 


and no work done on the railroad, between twelve 
o’clock Saturday night and twelve o’clock Sunday 


The people of Sainte-Croix debated the offer in 
their councils, but not for long. Though they are 
not accustomed to the most strict observance of 
Sunday, they accepted the gift upon the terms 
proposed, confident that the six days of the week 
would be suflicient in which to get their watches 
and music- boxes to market. 

As a consequence, Mr. Barbey has taken steps to 
advance the four hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars necessary to construct the line. In order to 
scale the mountain, the track must cover a distance 
of fifteen miles, and ey ery mile will cost more than 
thirty thousand dollars. 

Sabbath-keeping railroads are very rare things, 
even in America and England, where Sunday 
o—_ ance is more strict than in other parts of the 
wor 


VOLCANOES AND PETROLEUM. 


It is frequently observed that some of the most 
destructive and fearful agencies of nature are at 
the same time lavish in their gifts for the benefit 
of man. A volcano seems the very personification 
of the power of devastation, and yet according to 
recent investigations it seems probable that we 
may owe our possession of the gem that has in 
every age dazzled the imagination more than any 
other, the diamond, to the productive energy of 
volcanoes. 


But another and far more useful gift has of late 
been ascribed to the agency of volcanic action, and 
that is petroleum. 

The origin of the vast supplies of mineral oil 
that exist in various parts of the world has always 
been more or less of a mystery to geologists, but 

r. O. C. D. Ross thinks he has demonstrated that 
this oil has been produced by the action of volcanic 
gases on limestone. 

This process, he believes, is still going on 
wherever solfataras and fumaroles, or mud and 
steam vents, exist, so that the supply of petroleum, 
although it may become exhausted in some places, 
is being kept up by fresh formation elsewhere. 


NOT SURE. 


“Sometimes,” said a conscientious old gentle- 
man, “I stop when I’m sure I’m telling the truth, 
and think it over, for fear I’m getting it a leetle 
warped.” In the “Reminiscences of C. W. Cope” 
there is brief mention of another man, an English 
clergyman, who must often have indulged in the 
same process. 


One day a parishioner came to ask him to sign a 

aper stating that the man was alive on a certain 
day. 

“No, my friend,” was the reply, “I can’t do that.” 

“Can’t do it, sir? "Twould be only signing your 
name.” 

“I can’t doit. I didn’t see you on that oy. and 
I can make no statement whatever about it 

“But, sir, you see me now.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Davidson, unmoved, 
will sign a paper saying that you are alive now, 
but as I did not see you on the date you mention, I 
can’t possibly make any statement in regard to it.” 
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Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness, or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with need safety. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT 


of 500 “4: inches can be made with our package of 
splendid Silk and Satin pieces,asst’d bright colors, 25c.: 
5 packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Velvet, 40 large proces 
asst’d colors, 50c. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 
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A Word to the Wise. 
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The “Efficient” | 
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Bree rt dene veh Skin blemishes, like foul 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 ‘teeth, are the more offensive 
W. BAKER & (0.8 |because they are mostly volun- 

tary. 


The pores are closed. One 
\cannot open them in a minute; 
No CI ct he may in a month. 
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are used in its preparation. It Pry plenty of soap, give it 
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cess of good soap will do no 
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it is soluble. 
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as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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| especially druggists ; all sorts of 
people are are using it. 





RUSSELL SAGE, the well-known 


financier, writes: 
“506 Firrh AVENUE, 
New York City, Dec. 20, 1890. 





“For the last twenty years I have been 
using Aticock’s Porous PLasrers. They 
have repeatedly cured me of rheumatic pains, 
and pains in my side and back, and, when- 
ever I have a cold, one on my chest and 
one on my back speedily relieve me. My 
family are never without them.” 
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sentation. Ask for Allcock’s, and no solicitation or 
explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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MY FAMOUS SITTERS. 
By George P. A. Healy. 


First PAPER. 


I happened to be in London in the spring of 1838, 
and assisted at the festivities of Queen Victoria’s 
crowning on the Twenty-eighth of June. It wasa 
very grand sight, and all the different countries sent 
representatives. 

Among these, Marshal Soult, the French ambas- 
sador, excited most interest and admiration. He 
was a very rich man, and his government spared 
nothing to add to the luxury which he was fond of 
displaying. 

But the interest attached to Marsha] Soult’s em- 
bassy was principally due to the way in which he 
was received by his old enemy, the Duke of 
Wellington. The two had been foes worthy of each 
other, and their famous campaign—a veritable 
duel—in 1813-14 was still fresh in the memory of 
many persons. Soult had been accused of knowing 
that Napoleon had abdicated, before the battle of 
Toulouse, and of having kept the news secret. 
This was a calumny, and Wellington himself 
refuted it. 

Then, Soult’s career had been a very brilliant one, 
and very characteristic of his time. He entered 
the army at sixteen, in 178, and soon won for 
himself grade after grade. He was the youngest 
of Napoleon’s generals upon whom the emperor 
conferred the title of marshal. He had taken part 
in most of the famous campaigns; assisted at the 
terrible siege of Genou; he was known as a brave 
soldier,—as an unscrupulous general, too, it must 
be said,—and such men were highly useful to 
Napoleon. 

It was Soult whom he chose for the Spanish cam- 
paign of 1808, and if ever war was carried on 
without much tender mercy, it was during the five 
years Soult spent in that unfortunate country, 
battling against Sir John Moore, quarrelling with 
Ney and with the French-imposed king, Joseph. 

After the abdication of the emperor, Soult went 
over to the Bourbons, then returned to his old 
allegiance during the hundred days, and assisted 
at the battle of Waterloo. He was banished from 
France for three years, but was then called back 
and made peer of France in 1827. 

Under Louis Philippe he became minister of war, 
and was chosen by the king to represent him, as 
we have seen, at the crowning of the young English 
queen. It might have been said of him what 
Montalembert said of Talleyrand: “He faithfully 
accompanied success.” 

However that may be, it is certain that he was 
the observed of all observers in London in the 
spring of 1838, and our minister, Mr. Stevenson, 
was so struck by his fine presence and grand air 
that he bade me paint his portrait, if I could get 
him to sit. This was easier said than done, for he 
was soon placed at the head of the ministry, and 
had no time to give to a young painter, quite 
unknown to him. 

However, | wrote to our minister to Paris, General 
Cass, on the subject. I was at that time studying 
Rubens in Antwerp, and a highly enthusiastic 
student I was, too, for to me Rubens is the king of 
painters. The General answered that he would try 
to obtain what I asked, and told me, meanwhile, to 
paint portraits of himself and family. Itwas through 
General Cass that I became known to the king, 
Louis Philippe, and was employed by him. 

On the First of March, 1840, Soult’s ministry fell, 
and General Cass presented me to him. We were 
both invited to visit his famous gallery of pictures, 
“collected”—that is, in reality, stolen—in Spain. 

Soult was a rather rough-mannered man. One 
felt that he had lived in camps nearly all his life, 
and had been accustomed to command. He was 
very proud of his pictures, and, indeed, the collec- 
tion was a superb one. It contained a number of 
paintings by Murillo, Zurbaran, Alonzo Cano and 
Ribeira. ‘ 

But the picture which struck me most was the 
large Murillo, called the Jmmaculate Conception, 
and which has become familiar to every visitor 
of the Louvre since it has been hung in the “Salon 
Carré.” 

In those days only those to whom the marshal 
opened his door were allowed to see this and his 
other pictures. After Soult’s death his gallery was 
sold, and brought nearly a million and a half of 
francs. The Jmmaculate Conception alone cost the 
Louvre five hundred and eighty-six thousand 
francs—an unheard ef price in those days. It is 
true that American millionaires were not then in 
the habit of bidding against the Old World ama- 
teurs. 

As I examined this picture with interest, for I 
had seen as yet but few works of the great Spanish 
master, the marshal said, with a somewhat grim 
smile, ‘That acquisition saved a man’s life.” I did 
not dare ask for details, but I had an intimate 
conviction that those words hid some act of touching 
clemency. 

In the evening I happened to dine at the same 
table as an English officer, and, as I was full of my 
morning’s visit, I spoke to him about it. 

“Did Soult tell you how the picture saved a man’s 
life?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, I will. During the savage Spanis 
war, the French took p of a tery. 
Soult sent for the prior. ‘There was a picture over 
your altar,’ he said; ‘a celebrated picture by 
Murillo. Where is it?’ ‘I do not know, Seior 
Général.’ ‘So much the worse for you. You are in 
my power. Try to refresh your memory. If that 
picture is not brought to me before sundown you 
shall be hanged on yonder tree.’ In the evening 
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| the Murillo belonged to the French general, and the 
| monk was not hanged. That is how the picture 
| saved a man’s life!” 

During all the sittings which the terrible marshal 
| granted me, I could not help seeing before me the 
| trembling monk and the tree on which he came so 
near swinging. I was glad to feel that I should 
never need his clemency. 

I painted a large portrait of the marshal in his 
superb gold-embroidered uniform, holding his 
white-plumed hat under his arm. The picture is 
now in the Corcoran gallery in Washington. 

The marshal, when he sat to me, was a little past 
seventy years of age, and had attained the highest 
honors that could be accorded to a soldier. He 
was made ‘“maréchal-général,” a grade to which 
only Turenne, Villars and Maurice de Saxe, before 
him, had arrived. He was Duke of Dalmatia, and 
possessed an immense fortune; whereas his old 
rival, Ney, not far from the “Observatoire” in 
Paris, was shot down like a dog,—condemned to 
death by the very government, which, before long, 
not only forgave Soult for having served at 
Waterloo, but covered him with honors. Such is 
life! 

Soult died some ten years after his portrait was 
finished. 





It would be difficult to find a greater contrast 
than that which existed between Soult and another 
of my sitters of that far-off time—Guizot, then 
one of the most prominent of French statesmen. 

Guizot’s qualities and defects equally placed him 
greatly in view. Noone had more influence; no one 
was more calumniated, hated, too, by his oppo- 
nents. Coldin manner, exquisitely polite, inflexible 
when he thought himself in the right; he believed 
in liberty, but was violently opposed to popular 
suffrage. 

His early childhood had been overshadowed by 
the terror of the Revolution. His father, though a 
liberal, had perished on the guillotine. He was, by 
nature and principle, designed to be a member of 
Louis Philippe’s government. When he sat to me 
he was minister of foreign affairs. 

Guizot was a Protestant, and was born at Nimes— 
one of the towns where religious antagonism has 
remained violent, even in these days of indifference. 
He was a grandson, on both sides, of Protestant 
ministers, and his enemies accused him of having 


and cold eloquence. 

His early education, after his father’s tragical 
end, was carried on in Geneva, that stronghold of 
Protestantism. There he acquired the perfect 
knowledge of English, as well as of other foreign 
languages, which proved so useful to him in the 
early and very hard years of his struggle for daily 
bread. He had, when a young man, translated and 
commented upon Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire;” was a great student of 
Shakespeare, and an admirer of English ways and 
English liberties. 

His biography of Washington so pleased our 
countrymen that some American gentlemen re- 
quested me to paint a portrait of the author. 

Guizot, who was a highly respected professor, 
but whose lectures were a little cold and dry; 
who, as a political man, excited such violent 
antipathies, was, in private life, not only a man of 
pure and high principles, but full of tenderness 
and delicacy. The story of his first marriage is 
very characteristic. 

As quite a young man he was introduced by an 
old friend into the most charming and select literary 
circle. There he constantly heard of a Mme. 
Pauline de Meulan, who was well known as a 
writer, but he had never happened to meet her. 

Mme. de Meulan fell ill, and she depended on 
her writings for her daily bread. She received an 
anonymous letter from some one who begged per- 
mission to write her articles until she should be 
able to resume her work. For some time she was 
kept in ignorance as to her mysterious correspon. 
dent; but at last she insisted that the mask should 
be removed. Some years later she became the wife 
of the-anonymous writer, young Guizot, though 
she was fourteen years older than he. This strange 
marriage proved perfectly happy, though it is true 
that it lasted but a short time. 

As a sitter, Guizot was not only courteous, but 
perfectly charming. His conversation was varied 
and most interesting, and he usually spoke 
English. All the notes I received from him about 
his sittings were also written in English. Before 
beginning the large portrait, I made a careful 
drawing on a canvas, just rubbed in here and there 
with a little color. This was considered so success- 
ful that I left it in its unfinished state, and have 
kept it ever since. 

Guizot was then about fifty years of age, in the 
full strength and vigor of his long life. He died 
in 1874, at the age of eighty-six. His head was 
remarkably fine and delicate—the head of a scholar 
and of a perfect gentleman. 





The name of Guizot invariably calls forth that 
of Thiers. Friends, or rather allies at one time, 
they became, later, political adversaries. Indeed, 
it is impossible to imagine how two natures so 
different in every way, so opposed, even, could 
sympathize with each other. Yet both were born 
in the same southern province—Guizot at Nimes, 
and Thiers at Marseilles. But Guizot belonged to 
the Protestant South, which is as different as 
possible from the real French South. 

Thiers had all the mobility, the ready wit, the 
brilliancy of his native place; and these made of 
him, in spite of his peculiar, small and high-pitched 
voice, an excellent orator; capable not only of 
convincing his hearers, but of carrying them away 
with him. 

His rival’s unbending and cold determination 
seemed to Thiers the very reverse of what is 
expected of a political man. Yet the career of 
each seemed to pursue about the same lines; each 
in his way was always before the public, and each 
followed the other’s doings with the uneasy interest 
one always feels in a rival. 

Some one said of Thiers, who was just ten years 
younger than Guizot: “As long as Guizot is not 
| buried, Thiers will always fancy that he has ten 
good years before him.” Both lived to be old, but 
Thiers did not have his full ten years of grace. 





kept for his own use some of his ancestors’ austere | 





I did not paint Thiers’s portrait till he was an 
old man, in 1875. Our minister to Paris was then 
Mr. Washburne, for whom I felt great friendship. 
He had been, during the war of 1870-71, a very 
important personage. Representing an entirely 
independent country, he was naturally designed to 
take the place of the ambassadors whose stay in 
Paris had become impossible. 

He had thus become acquainted with all the 
leading men of the day, and commissioned me to 
paint portraits of them. In that way, by degrees, 
he acquired an historical gallery perhaps unique 
of its kind. 

Thiers was the first who was requested to sit to 
me. He was thena white-haired man, very active, 
very bright, very decided in his manner. His eyes 
shone and sparkled behind his spectacles; his tuft 
of white hair, which so served in all the caricatures 
made of him, was odd, but in no way ridiculous; 
his small person had remained very supple, and 
he lost not an inch of his diminutive stature. 

His conversation was varied, full of anecdotes, 
and he was fond of talking. When he did not feel 
inclined to converse, he at once fell asleep. He 
was an extremely early riser, and would often 
astonish people by appointing five or six o’clock 
in the morning for a business interview. But he 
snatched many a five minutes’ doze during the 
day. 

Indeed, to the uninitiated this peculiarity, which 
had extended to his wife and sister-in-law, was 
rather startling. The mansion of the Place St. 
Georges was open to friends every evening, but a 
visitor, if he happened to drop in too soon after 
dinner, before the greater 
number of guests had arrived, 
would not unfrequently find 
Madame Thiers fast asleep 
on one side of the fireplace, 
Mademoiselle Dosne, her sis- 
ter, on the other, and the 
master of the house taking a 
quiet nap, almost hidden in a 
big armchair by the table. And 
the nods with which a remark 
was received were not always 
those of acquiescence. On 
more than one occasion I have 
retreated on tiptoe, fearing to disturb by my 
presence the repose of this venerable trio. 

But if, when the drawing-room was full of 
interesting guests, the ladies sometimes continued 
their peaceful repose, Thiers himself was wide- 
awake and in his real element. 

He had a method which might be recommended 
to many a public man. He never wrote out his 
speeches, but like actors who rehearse numbers of 
times before appearing in public, he would try the 
effect of his future speech on his friends. In that 
way he became perfectly familiar with his subject, 
could begin anywhere, feared no interruptions, 
was quite master of himself; and if, perchance, 
some oratorical effect on which he had counted did 
not succeed, he immediately abandoned it and 
tried another. 

Often, before speaking in the tribune, Thiers 
had made his speech ten or twelve times before- 
hand. 

When he sat to me he had fallen from power; 
but he was considered to be the “occult leader” of 
France. He was consulted, honored, feared. He 
could not resign himself to be put on one side, 
after having for so long a time, and under so many 
forms of government, directed the political world. 

He grouped about him as many as possible of 
the distinguished political or literary men of the 
day. Gambetta, the “Dauphin,” as people called 
him, was a constant visitor. Thiers appreciated 
the talent of the young dictator, and appreciated 
also his ardent patriotism. The two often consulted 
as to the best means of maintaining the Republic 
and of combating its enemies. 

M. de Rémusat, whose perfect manners made 
him a welcome guest everywhere, and whose 
noble life was known to all, was one of Thiers’s 
oldest and most faithful friends. Mignet, the 
historian, was about Thiers’s age, and living in the 
same part of Paris as his old friend, was nearly 
always to be seen, of an evening, in the “salon” of 
the Place St. Georges. 

Barthélemy St. Hilaire was another constant 
guest. Occasionally M. Jules Simon went to pay 
his court to the small great man, who had won for 
himself the glorious title of libérateur du territoire. 

In 1877, just before the death of Thiers, I went to 
Berlin and, still at the request of Mr. Washburne, 
painted a portrait of Bismarck. It was rather a 
curious sensation to have. before me, as a sitter, 
after Thiers and Gambetta, their terrible adversary. 
With me the Prince felt at liberty to forget 
all about politics; all about vexing questions. 

I lived with him and his family, ate at their 
table, heard their familiar talk. It seemed hard to 
imagine that this excellent husband and father, 
this hearty man who seemed cut out to be a 
country gentleman, to hunt, and live a jolly, 
careless life, should be the Bismarck whose name 
evoked such bloody and cruel memories. 

“Ah! Mr. Healy,” said he on one occasion, “I 
was born witha kind heart, well disposed toward 
others. But men have made me hard.” 

In the course of conversation the Prince spoke 
not only with consideration but with admiration of 
Thiers. Alluding to Belfort, which by dint of 
energy and excellent diplomacy, Thiers had saved 
for France, Bismarck said: ‘He is a good patriot.” 

On my return to Paris I called on my former 
sitter, and had great pleasure in repeating to the 
French patriot what the great German had said of 
him. It was, I think, peculiarly pleasant to him. 

An anecdote to finish. It is perfectly authentic, 
told by Thiers himself. 

I have said that when I at last obtained sittings 
of Soult in 1840, he had fallen from power. His 
successor was Thiers. The King, Louis Philippe, 
knew that the marshal clung to power, and that his 
fall would be bitter to him. But all was arranged 
beforehand; the future ministers, Thiers at their 
head, were assembled at the Tuileries, while in 
the next room Louis Philippe broke the news to 
Soult. The interview took a long time, and the 
new ministers were not without some apprehension. 

“Finally”—here I quote Thiers—“the door was 
opened just enough to allow the King’s head—you 





know that queer, pear-shaped head—to pass; and 
he whispered to us, ‘A little patience, gentlemen, 
just a little patience; we are weeping together!’ ” 
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For the Companion. 


| . 
| SWISS ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


A traveller in Switzerland who does not at once 
rush up into the high mountains, but lingers on a 
little in the towns, will be struck with the attention 
| which the Swiss give to physical sports. 
| The youth of the towns, during the good weather, 
seem to devote every moment of leisure to some 
|form of physical exercise. In the schools, 
gymnastics is a recognized part of the training, 
| both of boys and girls; and in whatever direction 
you go in the country, you may be sure to find 
school excursions, some of them for long distances. 

I met one day, at the station at Basel, about 
thirty boys and youths, all looking like young 
| athletes, the very picture of health—dressed in 

white flannel shirts, knickerbockers and loose 
| coats, and all carrying knapsacks and alpenstocks. 
| One of their teachers told me that the schoo) had 
| hired a house in the mountains, and that during 
' the summer each class went there regularly for a 

fortnight or three weeks at a time, spending the 
| Whole of every day in Alpine excursions, and 
| returning at night. 

| At all times of the day youths may be seen in 
| gymnasium dress or Turner costume. Public 
| opinion allows much latitude in this respect, and a 
young man in knee- 
breeches and jersey, 
with bare arms, strikes 
one as nothing extra- 
ordinary, either in a 
crowded street or in the 
public vehicles. 

The Swiss are by na- 
ture gregarious, and no- 
where else do clubs and 
associations thrive so 
much as among them. 

Every summer day in 
a large town like Zurich 
seems a festival; for at almost the first turn of the 
street you are likely to hear the music of a band, 
and then meet a prucession gay with banners, 
wreaths and badges. 

The last procession I saw was that of the Griitli 
Brotherhood, which had just been celebrating some 
gymnastic contest. All the victors wore actual 
wreaths of laurel or oak on their bare heads; while 
the champion, who walked along in solitary state 
with bare arms and breast, had the further 
distinction of being shielded from the sun by a 
large blue and white striped umbrella, surmounted 
also by a green wreath. 

The greatest of all Swiss sports is undoubtedly 
wrestling; and the wrestling match is the central 
point of interest in all contests. The mountaineers 
have practised for ages a peculiar kind of wrestling 
known as schwingen, or swinging. Of late years 
this has been taken up by the Turners and town 
gymnasts, and they are beginning to compete with 
their teachers. 

Between the lithe townsman and the solid, heavy 
mountaineer it has become almost a question of 
agility against strength. The mountaineers are 
still ahead, for they had won last year fifty-one out 
of one hundred matches. 

Great was the interest, therefore, all over 
Switzerland when it was announced that there 
would be at Zurich a wrestling match of all 
Switzerland between Turners and mountaineers, 
especially as the gymnastic societies of cast 
Switzerland had not taken part in these matches. 
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FIG. 2. 


The ground for the games could not have been 
better chosen. It was the rifle range, where there 
is target practice every Monday afternoon; a 
broad green plain surrounded by trees, above 
which rose at one end the spires and towers of 
Zurich, while at the other loomed up the ridge of 
the Uetliberg. 

The thousands of spectators, standing or seated, 
formed a large oval, in the middle of which, 
during the wrestling match, wasthe ring. Around 
this lay or sat on the ground the combatants and 
their friends, while at the table were seated the 
judges and the umpire. 

Alpine wrestling or “swinging” differs from 
other forms of this sport, in the first hold being 
compulsory and not voluntary. The wrestlers 
wear short trousers of thick cloth, which are 
survivals of the old mountaineer peasant costume, 
but which are now put over their other clothes, 
buttoned tightly round the waist and rolled up on 
the thigh to the utmost. Each wrestler must with 
his right hand take hold of the band of the other’s 
wrestling-trousers, and with the left hand the roll 
on his opponent’s right leg. (Fig. 1.) 

This position once taken, the choice of hold 
becomes voluntary, except that either one hand or 
the other must, if holding at all, grasp the trousers 
of the opponent. No throw counts unless the 
fallen man touches the ground with both shoulders 
or with the length of his back; and if both parties 
are incapable of further movement for a certain 
number of seconds without being thrown, it is 
counted a draw. 

At the opening of the contests two names are 
called out, and instantly a hush of curiosity and 
expectation comes over the great assemblage. On 
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one side rises a lithe, slender-built young Turner, 
and on the other a young peasant from Emmen- 
thal—a picture of health and strength, with muscles 
and sinews like those of an ox. They hastily don 
their wrestling trousers, look at each other for a | 
moment, shake hands, and take the conventional | 
hold. 

At first they stand as far apart from each other 
as they can, with heads down like two butting | 


animals, each feeling, as it were, for some sign of | 


yielding on the part of the other. Suddenly, with a 
quick movement, 
the Emmenthaler 
has succeeded in 
getting the Turn- 
er’s head under 
one of his arms. 
This lasts but for 
a moment; for the 
Turner sinks first 
on one knee, then 
gradually lies at 
nearly full length 
on the ground, 
easily extricating 
his head, and at 
tempting to pull 
the Emmenthaler 
over. 

The Emmenthaler changes his hold, and while 
still grasping the waistband with one hand, seizes 
the Turner round the body with the other, and 
endeavors to roll him over. But it is impossible. 
The Turner supports himself on the ground with 
his hands and toes, and seems immovable. (Fig. 2.) 

Finally the peasant lifts him bodily from the 
ground and tries to throw him (Fig. 3), amid the 
loud cheers of his backers. But no; the Turner’s 
hand reaches the ground first, and he simply spins 
round on it like a ballet-dancer on one toe. 

Finally the decisive moment comes; but to the 
surprise of every one, for it was difficult to see 
how the feat was done, it was the Emmenthaler 
who was prostrate on the grass. The two 
wrestlers shake hands again and go back to their 
places. 

Another pair was called out, and then another, 
and so on, with varying fortune, until the origina) 
contestants began again; for it was necessary to 
have two throws out of three to constitute victory; 
and after that victors had to wrestle with victors 
in order to find the champion. 

This time there was no champion. There 
remained three mountaineers who, during the 
limited time that could be given to the contest, 
could not be beaten by others and could not beat 
one another, though they tried it again and again. 

Two of there were from Drub, in the Emmen- 
thal; thick-set, heavy men of middle age, with 
wooden faces, but with laughing, winning eyes. 
The third was a handsome, fair, curly-haired, 
sinewy youth, as shy and modest as a girl when 
not wrestling, whose mere appearance and 
demeanor won for him the sympathy—one might 
almost say the love—of all the spectators. 

Skill, grace and dexterity were, according to 
custom, rewarded even among the vanquished. 

It is impossible to describe all these matches, 
with their various changes of posture, or to 
mention the exciting moments in almost every 
match. A thrill passed over every one when a 
Turner was held up high in the air about to be 
dashed to the ground; and when he succeeded in 
getting his hand on the back of his adversary’s 
head, and pressing it down so strongly that no 
movement was possible on either side without 
being beaten, and the match was a draw. 

In another—their third and final bout—both men 
were brought to their knees, and were finally, out 
of pure weariness, obliged to let go; when 
suddenly, each seized apparently by admiration of 
the other’s skill, they kissed each other and began 
again. 

At intervals, when the wrestlers were taking 
some merited repose, there were diversions in the 
entertainment. A venerable-looking man mounted 
a small platform shaded with leafy branches, and 
blew blasts on the Alpine bhorn,—an awkward 
looking instrument of wood about eight feet long,— 
or sang a shepherd’s song with passages of 
yodling. Both of these lost their charm to some 
extent from there being no cliffs or hills near by 
to re-echo the sound. The echo was, however, 
imitated by the yodler’s brother, who, far off in 
the park, returned the yodel in the same key and 
in the same tone. 

The banner-swinging was better. This isa semi 
religious institution of remote antiquity, and is 
practised now by the Sennen Brotherhood, belong- 
ing to some villages in the Cantons of Uri and 
Nidwalden, which received its present organization 
in 1598. On the First Sunday of October of every 
year the four officials of the Brotherhood swing 
their banners ata place called Sennenchilbi, not far 
from Altorf,—the place consecrated by the tradition 
of William Tell,—to the music of the Sennen 
march. 

They appeared to us in the same manner in which 
they appear at Sennenchilbi. One after the other 
came out clad in medieval dress, bearing the large 
red silk banner of the Brotherhood, which he 
waved in all directions round his body, over his 
head, and even under his legs, without its touching 
the ground, keeping the banner always fluttering 
and full spread in a horizontal position, except 
when it was thrown high into the air. Then it 
furled up of itself. 

The gracefulness and beauty of the performance 
caused one almost to forget the dexterity with 
which it was done. Almost the same thing is 
performed at the annual medieval horse-races in 
Siena, Italy, and it would be curious to know 
whether there were any common bond of origin. 

As might have been expected, this great match 
resulted in the formation of an All-Switzerland 
Athletic Sports Association; and the annual wrest- 
ling contests will now be one of the proper sights 
in a Swiss tour. 

Two or three days after this wrestling match at 
Zurich, I was present at what formed a singular 
contrast, a children’s festival at St. Gall. This is 
an annual holiday, founded about forty years ago 
by the town authorities for the school-children, and 
held near the middle of July. 





The festival itself took place at the top of a steep | 
hill outside the town, called the Rosenberg, from | 
which there is a beautiful view in every direction. 
It was a very pretty sight. The crown of the hill 
was not level, but gently fell into little dells, and 
was covered with that short, thick, very green 
grass which seems characteristic of the high region 
of eastern Switzerland. Occasional large trees 
gave welcome shade, and in various parts were 
tents and pavilions, gay with the red Swiss flag 
with its white cross, as well as with the more rarely 
seen banners of the various Cantons. 

Scattered over the grassy hillside were groups of 
children, the smaller singing and dancing in rounds 
or playing childish games; the larger boys march 
ing and countermarching, and the larger girls 
dancing in a tent. 

At one place boys were climbing tall, swaying 
poles, each one trying to put his hat on the top asa 
challenge to the next boy to take it down. In 
another the cadets were jumping, leaping, exer 
cising on parallel bars and doing more serious 
gymnastic work. If they can ever perform as well 
on real horses as they did on the wooden ones, they 
will make excellent cavalry soldiers. 

At midday came the dinner, and all were orderly 
seated at tables, each with a sheet of thick, coarse 
paper as his trencher, with glass, knife, fork and a | 
big bunch of bread. The bill of fare consisted of 
soup, sausages, potatoes and pudding, sweets, nuts 
and fruit. 

The last performance of the day was a sham | 
battle of the cadets, with real cannon and rifles; 
although, of course, the cartridges contained pow | 
der only. 

Fortunately for the weary youth, a shower, just 
enough to warn without wetting seriously, brought 
the day to an early close. And yet, even the most 
tired and most bedraggled child of that day will 
wake up a year hence full of enthusiasm and 
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HIDDEN STARS. 


They were there! 
There all day long, unseen, unguessed, 
Climbing the sky from east and west. 
The angels saw them where they hid, 
And so, perhaps, the eagles did. 
Congregationalist. —Susan Coolidge. 
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For the Companion 


LOOKING BACK ON GIRLHOOD. 
SECOND PAPER. 
By Mrs. Margaret Deland. 


The influences which touch a child’s nature, and 
turn it in one direction or another, are often, I 
think, only the silent, unnoticed touches of days so 
calmly alike that it is hard to remember on one 


expectation for the coming Ainder-fest. | 


| the small ones. 


massive chimneys, which at dusk were lighted by 


bursts of sparks, and at noonday lay in strange | 


coils of darkness against the blue, clear sky. 

They looked, the child thought, like the genii 
that hid in the rolling smoke of Aladdin’s won 
derful lamp, or like dim giants leaning out of the 
sky deeps, chin in hand, upon the hill-tops. These 
furnaces, and the strange population in the squalid 
tenement-houses that surrounded them, 


the quiet of the sheltered garden lived in her 
pleasant fancies. 

For her early years were full of fancies. She 
was a Chinese baby, sleeping in the far under 
world, and only dreaming of this pleasant land; 
some day she would awake, and find herself with 
crippled feet, lying in a carved and lacquered 
cradle in the sunshine of yellow Asia. 

She was sure that Asia was yellow, because 


that was its color on the map in her dog-eared | 


geography. 

Or she was, perhaps, really a gipsy, who had 
been left in the place of some good child stolen by 
wandering Romanys; that was the reason she was 
so bad, so unlike her gentle sister; sometimes, 
when she had been especially naughty, she had 
visions of running away to find these same 
gipsies, and making them return the child they 
had stolen; while she herself lived with them in 
their covered wagons, or flapping tents, beside the 
big brush fires which at dusk they built on the 
open common that lay near her home. 

But this dream was only when her disgust with 
herself made her disgusted with all her little 
world; it was pleasanter, when she was conscious 
of good behavior, to puta big comforter down on 
the nursery floor, place on it a jug of water and 
some crackers, and her geography open at the 
map of Oceanica, and then say to herself that she 
was a poor shipwrecked sailor, drifting on a raft 
on the vast, gray ocean, shading her eyes with her 
hand. 

flow intently she would gaze at the fireplace,— 
longing for the sight of a shadowy palm-tree on 
the wide horizon, which might be the promise of 
a coral reef lying, like a wonderful crescent of 
delight and adventure, low in the blue water. 

Not long ago 1 came across the old geography 
which accompanied the child in her journeyings 
upon the nursery floor, and I found written on the 
fly-leaf some notes of her voyages. One of them 
begins: “I am now alon upon the bozom of the 
mity Medetereon.” 

Visions like these made her life a dreamy one, 
with too little of active usefulness. She planned 
80 many great things that she was apt to overlook 
She was so interested in playing 
the Lady Bountiful to her chickens or her flowers— 
or even to her paper dolls—that she neglected 
those small and gracious services which a child 
can render to those she loves. 

Instead of a cheerful watchfulness for oppor 
tunity to be of use to her father and mother, it was 
pleasanter to lean out of the window and, while 
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Monday what happened the Monday before. Not 
the prominent events; not the catastrophes, nor 
the very great pleasures; not the journeys nor the 
deprivations, but the commonplaces of every-day 
life determine what a child shal) do, and still more 
positively determine what he shall be. 

So, at least, it seems to me now, as I look back 
on my quiet, old-fashioned childhood, and find 
myself unable to note any especial influences or 
incidents which fairly can be said to be responsible 
for a paper in The Companion. 

To be sure, 1] hoped some time to write out the 
long stories which I told to myself, or to my little 
friends who were amiable enough to listen; and 
occasionally I did consign, with much labor and 
indifferent spelling, some of these fancies to 
manuscript. But a little good-natured criticism, 
or better yet, a little judicious indifference on the 
part of my elders and betters, did much to prevent 


into literature. 


of one’s aspirations. The best things of our nature 
fashion themselves in silence; and if encouraged 
to talk about them, the aspirations and ambitions 
of a child are apt not to take a very deep root in its 
heart. 


permanence and stability to a child’s character 
than any amount of “influence” in any one 
direction. 

So it seems to me, as I look back upon a happy 
and silent childhood; so very far back, indeed, 
that I can scarcely realize that the little girl who 
lived in a great old-fashioned country house, built 
by English people among the hills of western 
Pennsylvania nearly a century ago,—a child who 
wandered about in the stiff, prim garden, with its 
box hedges and clipped evergreens,—I can scarcely 
realize that she was ever connected with the 
individual whom to-day I call myself. 

She is so entirely another person that I find 
myself observing her with interest, or pity, or 
disapproval, as she may deserve; and I do not 
know how to write about her except in the third 
person. 

She was, I think, a true lover of the hills and 
woods and open sky, and all that goes to make 
what we call nature; so much a lover that in her 
heart she was a little pagan; and what she knew 
of the Divine impulse of worship was given to the 
wonderful, silent life that lay about her. 

She lived much out of doors, and knew by heart 
her small world of fields and woods. Behind the 
garden—which was formal, and kept in glowing 
order by a queer old Scotch-Irish gardener, who 
resented the unappreciative presence of children 
in his domain—was an orchard full of gnarled 
and wrinkled apple-trees,—most beautiful for 
climbing,—and then a vineyard, sloping up a 
hilllside to a deep, still wood. In front of the | 
garden were terraces, and then meadows stretching 
down to the Ohio River, which bent like a shining 
arm about the circle of the western hills. 

Down in that flat bottom-land was a great | 
rolling-mill; it was far enough away to be full of 
mysterious and delightful terror to the child, who 
saw its arched windows glowing at night, like 





self-consciousness and a too early attempt to rush | 


There is, I think, a danger in the free expression | 


The wise neglect of friends may do more to give | 


she looked at the bees humming in the blossoms of 


the big jargonelle pear-tree outside her window, to | 


plan what she should do to save her family should 

the house take fire, or how she would nurse every 

body should the household fall ill. 

She saw herself, on these occasions, the gentle 
| saint, ministering to every one, ignoring herself 
with beautiful self-sacrifice, which, as she thought 
of it, frequently brought tears to her eyes. 

She liked to fancy herself at the point of death; 
exhorting ber weeping family to be resigned to 
her loss, edifying them with appropriate texts and 
various mortuary hymns which, no doubt with 
such occasions in view, she had committed to 
memory. Meantime, the steps to spare the weary 
feet of those who loved her were not taken, and 
many of the pleasant tasks which had been set for 
her remained undone. 

I remember one especial dream, in which she 
lived for several years—taking it up after lessons, 
carrying it on all to herself at mea)-times, or in her 
long, lonely rambles on the hills. It concerned a 
family of Pins. 

There was a window opening on the roof of a 
piazza, and from it she could lean out and touch 
the weather-stained shingles, which at the ridge 
| pole overlapped, and made a tiny shelter hardly 
high enough to protect even a crouching sparrow. 
Here, under these small, projecting eaves, the 
child placed four pins, sticking them in the mossy 
softness of the old shingles. A big black pin, 
which was the father of the family; a white pin of 
equal size, which she named the mother; and two 
smaller pins, son and daughter, respectively. 

No one guessed how often the child slipped to 
this window, and, opening it, looked at her pins 
and envied them their freedom of living out of 
doors, and talked to them quietly, in that delightful 
and mysterious voice which is not quite a whisper, 
but which yetconceals. She used at night to think 
of them standing out in the solemn starlight; hear 
ing the faint whisper of the wind in the two great 
locust-trees, which stood on either side of the 
porch; or that delicate ghost of a sound, which is 
only made by a falling leaf or blossom. 

She fancied long and edifying conversations 
carried on by the father and mother, and had much 
sympathy with the son and daughter pins when 
they were naughty. She knew how children felt 
when they were naughty. 

She went often to look at this strange family 
when the feathers of the snow choked their tiny 
shelter under the old shingles, and she took pains 
to brush the flakes away, lest the old pins might 
find them uncomfortable. 

She had noticed that grown people did not ap 
preciate snow as children did, and she was apt to 
take the snow thus removed, and putting it in a 
cup with a little sugar and vanilla, begged from 
the cook, stand beside the tall fender at the nursery 
fireside and eat the cold and unpleasant mixture 





| with unaffected delight, naming it ice-cream! 


It was about this time that she thought first of 
writing books, although she did not quite decide to 
do it, as modelling seemed to her very attractive, 
and she was divided in her mind as to whether she 
should become a sculptor, an author, or, most 
charming alternative! a circus-rider. 





caverns filled with flame, or watched the rolls of 
| black smoke drifting like sable banners from its 


Of course, to make a statue or write a book meant 





gave | 
much interest to the life of this little girl, who in | 
| family did much for her. 
| manuscript was submitted to her mother, who, 
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she decided to share with her family, in the way of 
buying brown velvet gowns for all her aunts; but 
the circus was secretly most alluring. She felt, 
however, that her friends would not approve of 
this most innocent and joyous life, and so, at last, 
she resigned the thought of a spangled skirt, and a 
spotted horse, and the delightful companionship 
of a painted clown, and settled down to the labor 
of authorship. 

It was here, I am sure, that the good sense of her 
The blotted and silly 


hiding her amusement at discovering that the child 


| had, with all the innocence of ignorance, made her 


characters break several of the Commandments, 
pointed out, with good-natured patience, the excess 
of adjectives, and the general stupidity of the 
story. 

It was then shown to an aunt, who, after listening 
amiably to an account of a marvellously beautiful 
heroine, with violet eyes, said gently, “But do you 
think it would be nice to have purple eyes?” The 
child’s first poem, which ran, | remember, thus 

Rain-drops, rain-drops, whence come you ? 

From the ocean grand and blue 

From the mountains tall and high, 

Or from the river, gliding by? 
suffered the same kindly criticism, and showed 
itself fairly to the child’s mind as very small and 
foolish. 

Seeing this inclination to expression, the most 
perfect examples of expression were put into her 
hands. I well remember the day when her mother, 
opening the door of a bookcase, said to her, “You 
may read all the books on this shelf,” and lo! 
“Ivanhoe” invited her, and “The Talisman,” and 
the “Tales of a Grandfather;” and then some otf 
Hawthorne’s stories were given her, and Washing 
ton Irving, and parts of the “Spectator” and 
“Tattler.” 

After some salutary snubs, literature subsided 
for a time, and sculpture reigned. Up in the 
orchard was a “ring” of wild cherries and lilacs, 
with four great locust-trees standing like sentinels 
at the entrance. This was the child’s studio. 

There, with the sky for a roof, and the wind 
whispering in the leaves for a companion, she bent 
and patted her clay into ugly little figures. They 
were mostly Biblical. Ruth, with a sheaf of wheat 
under her arm; Judith, holding the head of Holo 
fernes; Esther, with a wonderful crown of spikes 
of clay. All these ladies had extraordinarily thick 
ankles, because otherwise they would, when dry, 
topple over on their noses, and thereby suffer great 
loss of dignity and beauty. 

At this time, being s0 much out of doors, the 
flowers, and even the trees and grasses, grew to 
have a distinct personality. The child being a 
lonely child, told all her little secrets to a great 
larch, which cast its solemn shadows within a circle, 
bounded by a hedge; and when, on Sunday after 
noons, she was permitted to go out into the garden 
to study her hymn, it was her habit to lie down in 
the grass and talk softly to the long, fine stems 
which waved between her eyes and the sky; or 
sometimes, to watch a spider walking up and down 
a bending blade, pausing at the top to look out 
into space, and then coming down again to walk on 
the cool, dark earth. 

Such a glimpse must be wonderful to a spider— 
to look out over the blossoming grass, moving and 
rippling like a green and sunny sea, and then to be 
able to walk through the strange arches and corri 
dors that the stems made. 

Of course the fairies walked there; she wished 
she were a fairy. She wished she were so little 
that she could go to sleep down in the heart of a 
white lily. How it would sway and swing; how 
she would look right up out of its white, sweet bed 
and see a star shake in the sky, or hear the whir 
of moth wings; perhaps she would catch the moth, 
she thought, and with a blade of grass for a bridle, 
and a rose thorn for a spur, fly out into the yellow 
dusk, fly down into the garden, where, after sunset, 
the primroses opened, with that faint buret of 
sound and then a gush of perfume. 

Sometimes she thought she would make the moth 
fly up—up—up, right to the moon—the great, yellow 
moon that rose over the dark shoulder of the hill, 
just as the mowers were going home in the early 
evening with their scythes across their shoulders 
and their empty water-buckets swinging in their 
brown hands. She said to herself that when the 
moon shrank into a crescent-shaped boat she would 
climb into it, hold on to the sides, and sail and sail, 
in those awful, silent star spaces. That was a 
delightful thought, but an awful one, too. 

There was something terrible in the thought of 
space. She did not know why, but such thoughts 
made her cry. Once, standing waist-deep in the 
tall grass, and looking up into the still, deep blue, 
where faint ripples of white clouds lay like dreams, 
she cried out that she must die, right away, oh, 
quickly, quickly! so that she might find out the 
meaning and the mystery! Then the thought ot 
death as a fact first presented itself to her, and 
she was never quite a child again. 

I remember very well the first view of death. A 
little baby had died in the gardener’s house, and in 
the summer dusk on Sunday afternoon, the child, 
her hand held in her mother’s, walked through the 
orchard and across a field to the little gray house. 
The mother talked gently of that kind Shepherd 
who carries the lambs in His bosom, and she told 
the child that that was what death meant; and so, 
when the little girl looked down into the cradle at 
the pretty, white little face, there was no horror— 
only the thought of the tender love that had hidden 


| the little life away from harm and sin. 


The child’s small life had in it nothing of especial 
interest or importance ; and, as | said, the influence 
which made her write was the silent, indefinable 
atmosphere of a simple, healthy life, in which 
there was much wholesome letting alone 

It was a very happy life, although I have no 
doubt that many children to-day would think that 
it was an infringement upon their righta—1 hear 
that children have “rights” nowadays—to be told 
that they were to be “seen and not heard,” and 
that, when privileged to be in the society of their 
elders and betters, it was for the purpose of profit- 
ing by example and listening to advice. 

But I am glad to bear testimony to the fact that 


affluence—which, applauding her own generosity, the old-fashioned childhood was a very happy one. 
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“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in.” 

Who said these words ? 

On what occasion were they said ? 

To what did they have especial reference ? 








For the Companion. 


IT NEVER CAME AGAIN. 
1. 


O picture dear to memory ! 
he skies lay low and fair 
Above the mirrors of the sea, 
And viewed their beauty there. 


i. 


The hills upon the deep were glassed, 
And cool the meadows dreamed, 

And every cloud that o’er us passed 
Like angels’ chariots gleamed. 


The far lands seemed a jewelled mist ; 
So near the Blessed Shoies 

We scanned the —— amethyst 
For gleams of golden oars. 


Iv. 


Not often to the soul ’tis given 
To doubly visioned be! 

Our feet had neared the verge of Heaven 
And touched the jasper sea. 


v. 


And ‘neath the walls of jewelled skies, 
Above the ocean floors, 

Afar I saw my old home rise 
And watched the open doors. 


vi. 


I said—Yon light-impassioned air 
jhould woo ap artist’s pen 

But passed the mystic beauty, there, 

And, not the same as then, 
At memory’s windows oft I sighed 
For that one picture, oft denied,— 

It never came again. 

H. BUTTERWORTH. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


GENERAL HOUSTON. 


When hard-drinking ‘‘Sam Houston’’ married 
his second wife, he found that ‘‘virtuous woman”’ 
described by King Lemuel’s mother: ‘The heart 
of her husband trusteth in her. She doeth him 
good, and not evil, all the days of her life. Her 
husband is known in‘the gates, when he sitteth 
among the elders of the land. She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom; and the law of kindness is 
on her tongue.”’ 

She married the man, twenty-six years older 
than herself, because, as she said, ‘‘Not only had 
he won my heart, but I had conceived the idea 
that I could be the means of reforming him, and 
I meant to devote myself to the work.”’ 

Her devotion made him a temperate man, and 
her consistent religious life led him to respect the 
principles of Christianity that she endeavored to 
follow. 

Six years after his marriage General Houston 
represented Texas in the United States Senate. 
The Sunday morning after his arrival in Wash- 
ington he attended religious service in the Baptist 
church on E Street. 

Approaching the pastor, Doctor Samson, after 
the service, he said that respect for his wife, one 
of the best Christians on earth, had brought him 
there. The pastor expressed the hope that deeper 
feelings than those which bound him to his wife 
might soon bind him to the house of God. 
Houston answered by a warm pressure of the 
hand. 

For eight years he was found every Sunday 
morning while in Washington seated in his pew 
near the pulpit. He had one hobby—whittling a 
bit of pine. In the Senate Chamber he would sit 
for hours and whittle away, while muttering his 
discontent at the long-winded speakers. 

In sermon-time, for the first few months, his 
pen-knife was busy carving out something fora 
child; but at last it began to be noticed that he 
no longer indulged his hobby in church. 

One Sunday a sermon from the text, ‘‘Better is 
‘he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city,’’’ aroused him to decide that it was his duty 
to make a public profession of his faith in Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of men, sent by God to teach 
them the way of life. He accepted Him heartily 
as his Lord and Saviour, declaring that for the 
future His teachings and example should dominate 
his life. 

He went home, and among his own people 
declared his changed purpose, and joined the little 
church in Independence, Texas. 

On his return to Washington, an incident 
occurred before his first communion in the church 
where he had so long attended service, which is 
impressively described by Doctor Samson. 

“Fixing his keen eye, as he looked down upon 
mine, he meekly but firmly asked, ‘What is it 
you wish me to do, Brother Samson ?’ 

‘«sGeneral,’ was the reply, ‘you know the 
alienation between you and Senator W. You 
will meet him at the Lord’s supper next Sabbath 
evening; and it seems to me that you ought not 
to meet there, unless that difficulty is settled. May 
I hope that, after service on Sunday morning, you 
will allow me to bring you two together, and 
without a word of attempt at justification on 
either side, I wish you could take him by the 
hand, and say that you forgive and forget, and 





bury the past, and wish him to do the same, so 
that hereafter you may meet as those who have a 
common bond in the one Master whom you both 
love.’ 
“The fire began to glow in his eyes; his brows 
knit; his teeth were clenched, and his whole frame 
|shook with the struggle between an aroused 
conscience, and the old bitterness of feeling that 
he had for years cherished. But in a few moments, 
| the man of almost ungovernable passion was 


| changed from the lion into the lamb. 
| ‘In a subdued voice, and with tears in his eyes, 


| he at length said, ‘Mr. Samson, I will do it!’ 
‘*What he promised was done, and with an air 

of majestic frankness and nobleness of soul, such 
as moved every beholder. From that hour I never 
have doubted that General Houston was a man— 
renewed by the Holy Spirit— who had given 
himself in utter consecration to Him who loved 
him and gave Himself for him.”’ 

| The wife, after years of patient waiting and 
consistent living, had won him to a more perfect 
union with herself, and to a higher and still more 
ennobling union to his God. 


———_<-@2—__——_ 
FOGS, THEIR CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 


Among the practical questions with which men 
of science are called upon to deal few are more 
interesting than that of the origin and nature of 

| great fogs. It is only about eleven years since the 
true cause of fogs was discovered. Mr. Aitken, 
an Englishman, demonstrated by experiments in 
1880 that fogs arise from the presence of dust 
floating in the air. Each minute particle of dust, 
too small in itself to be visible to the eye, serves 
asa point of condensation for the moisture of the 
atmosphere, and as the moisture gathers, the 
particle becomes a visible speck of mist. Millions 
of millions of such particles, each loaded with 
condensed vapor, constitute a fog. 


Careful investigations have shown that even the 
clearest air contains an astonishing amount of 
dust, while, as everybody can see at a glance, the 
atmosphere in and near cities is filled with micro. 
scopic floating particles that frequently rob it of 
much of its transparency; but while perfectl 
clear air seems a thing earnestly to be desired, 
yet Mr. Aitken’s experiments showed that but for 
the dust in the air we should probably find exist- 
ence far more trying than it is now. 

The dust particles being absent, the atmospheric 
moisture would condense upon the trees, the 
grass, the ground, upon our clothes and faces, 
upon the walls, floors and ceilings of houses inside 
and out, so that during such times as the air is 
charged with an unusual amount of humidity, we 
should be covered and surrounded on all sides 
with streams of moisture. 

That would proneey be the form in which we 
should then get rain, instead of having it fall in 
showers from the sky as it now does. 

Still, although it can thus be shown that dust in 
the air serves admirable purposes, it has of course 
ay ———_— and injurious features. Not 
the least of these is its effect in producing such 
phenomena as the celebrated fog of London. 

Such fogs are not confined to London, but occa- 
onan | make their appearance over all large and 
busy cities, especially those where a great deal of 
smoke exists. The smoke particles not only form 
excellent little fog-condensers, but they give to the 
fog that black an ——- color which is especially 
noticeable in the fogs of London. More or less 
poisonous ingredients, such as sulphuric acid, are 
also found in the fogs of great cities. 

It is natural to suppose, and it has often been 
asserted, that such “— be gs increase the death- 
rate of the cities afflicted by them; but recent 
investigations by Mr. W. J. Russell indicate that 
while many more deaths occur in London just 
after a great fog, yet it is probable that the real 
cause of the increase is not so much the fog itself 
as the sudden fall of temperature by which it is 
ordinarily accompanied. He finds that fogs not 
accompanied a fall of temperature are not 
followed by an increase in the death-rate. 

By cutting off the sunshine, however, city fogs 
cause great injury to health, and their destructive 
effects upon some of the plants in the great botanic 

ardens at Kew have proved so alarming that 

*rofessor Thiselton-Dyer, the director of the Kew 

Gardens, fears that refined horticulture may 
become impossible in the vicinity of London if 
the fogs continue to increase in number and 
intensity. 

One remedy recommended is the substitution of 
some fuel in the place of coal which will not fill 
the atmosphere with soot and dust. 


———_——_0§0——_____ 
PROFESSOR SOPHOCLES. 


Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles, Professor 
of Greek in Harvard University, and author of the 
well-known Greek grammar, was in every sense 
of the word a “character.” As his friend and 
colleague, Professor Palmer, says of him in some 
reminiscences contributed to the Atlantic Monthly, 
his motto might have been that of Epicurus and 
Descartes: ‘Well hid is well lived.” Unwilling to 
tell his age, unwilling to have his portrait painted, 
unwilling to be thanked for favors rendered, he 
seemed to live within himself, and yet, in ways of 
his own, kept himself unselfish. 


In his scheme, little things were kept small and 
great things large. What was the true reading in 
a passage of Aristophanes, what the usage of a 
certain word in Byzantine Greek —these were 
matters on which a man might well reflect and 
labor. But of what consequence was it if the 
breakfast was slight or the coat worn? 

A single room, in which a light was seldom seen, 
sufficed him during his forty years of life in the 
——_ yard. It was bape | bare of comforts. It 
contained no carpet, no stuffed furniture, no book- 
case. The college library furnished the volumes 
he was at say time using, and these lay along the 
floor, beside his dictionary, his shoes, and the box 
that contained the sick chicken. 

A single bare table held the book he had just 
laid down, together with a Greek newspaper, a 
silver watch, a cravat, a paper package or two, and 
some scraps of bread. is simple meals were 
prepared by himself over a small open stove, 
which served at once for heat and cookery. 

The incongruity between his bitter speech and 
his kind heart endeared both to those who knew 
him. He was never weary in well-doing. Like his 
venerable cloak, his grotesque language often hid 
a bounty underneath. His room was bare; but in 
his native town an aqueduct was built; his impor. 
tunate and ungrateful relatives were pensioned; 
the monks of Mount Sinai were protected against 
want; and the children of those who had befriended 
his early years in America were watched over with 
a father’s love. ; 

Children alwa for in him their friend. 
A group of curly heads usually appeared in his 
window on Class Day. A stray cat knew him at 








once. By him spiders were watched, and their 
thin wants supplied. But bis solitary heart went 
out most unreservedly and with the most pathetic 
devotion toward fragile chickens; and out of these 
uninteresting little birds he elicited a degree of 
responsive intelligence which was startling to see. 

One of his dearest friends, coming home from a 
{uses yy — him a couple of bantam eggs. 

hen hatehec and grown, they developed into a 
little five-inch burnished cock, which shone like a 
jewel or a bird of paradise, and a more sober but 
exquisite hen. 

hese two, Frank and Nina, and al] their numer- 
ous progeny for many years, Sophocles trained to 
the pana. Each knew its name, and would run 
from the flock when its white-haired keeper called, 
and sitting upon his hand or shoulder, would show 
queer signs of affection, not hesitating even to 
crow. 

The same generous friend who gave the eggs 
gave shelter also to the winged consequences, and 
thus it happened that three times a day, as long as 
he was able to leave his room, Sophocles went to 
that house where the Harvard Annex is now 
sheltered to attend his pets. 

To eat a chicken was a kind of cannibalism from 
which his whole nature shrank. “I do not eat 
what I love,” he said, rejecting the bow! of chicken 
broth that was pressed upon him in his last 
sickness. 


ao 
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For the Companion. 


KNOW THYSELF. 


He nobly cast himself beneath 
The regicide’s Gosconding knifé, 
poretenny meeting deat 

Ss 


And as he bled upon the sward, 

The monarch offered him reward. 

“If thou be grateful unto me, 

O King!” the dying _ said 

“Each morn and night, on bended knee, 

And with uncrowned head, 

Pray thou for him, or far or near, 

Who standeth most in need of prayer.” 
, * . * » * 

That night, the king, on bended knee, 

Cried, “‘Lord, have mercy upon me.” 

W. B. SEABROOK. 
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MAMMY’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


A young physician, who had left his native town 
in boyhood, returned to it to practise his profession. 
He found the people so changed that he felt himself 
almost among strangers. One day, while walking 
about the streets, he saw what looked like a familiar 
face and form in a negro lounging at a street 
corner. It was Tony, the boy who had been his 
playmate in childhood. “Is that you, Tony?” he 
called. “Howdy, Marse Frank?” cried Tony with 
delight, and a cordial hand-shake renewed the 
friendship. 


“How is mammy?” was the doctor’s first ques- 
tion. “Is she still alive?” 

“Yes, sir; she’s on the ole plantation, but she’s 
been blind a long time. I’se just come back, too, 
an’ when I went to see her, the first thing she 
wanted to know wuz about you.” 

It was not many days before the doctor went to 
see her, and upon examining her eyes, found a 
strong probability that sight might be restored by 
means of an operation. He persuaded her to let 
him try. A few weeks later an interested group 
was gathered in the doctor’s office. 

slender, fair-haired man, the doctor, was 
bending over a chair in which sat an old negro 
woman, while behind the chair stood Tony, silently 
worshipping the man who could give eyes to the 
blind. The doctor was untying a bandage from 
the woman’s eyes. 

“Now, mammy,” he said, “I am going to uncover 
your eyes. Who is the first person you would like 
to see?” 

“You, honey,” replied the woman, in trembling 
to 





nes. 
“But Tony is here. Don’t you want to see him 
before any one else?” 

“No, Marse Frank,” repeated the woman. 
it be him what give me back my sight.” 

fhe doctor slowly removed the bandage, and 
stood facing the chair, a look of intense interest 
on his face. How would the operation result? 

“Now, mammy,” he said, “open your eyes.” 

A_ subdued light filled the room. The woman 
unclosed her eyes and looked up, her face quiv 
ering with emotion, while her hands clutched 
nervously at her dress. 

A look of great disappointment swept over her 
face. The doctor noted it. “Is it possible that 
the operation has failed?” he thought. 

No. Before her she saw standing a tall, bearded 
man, not a line of whose face was familiar. 

“Please, sir, where is Marse Frank?” she asked, 
politely. 

“Not know me? Why, you’ll be forgetting Tony 
next, mammy!” exclaimed the doctor, and he 
smiled with pleasure. 

That smile! She would have known it the world 
over. Dropping upon her knees, she caught both 
his hands in her own and sobbed. 

“My baby, what I carried in dese ahms, done 
growed to bea great big man, when I ’spected to 
see a little boy!’ 

Tony came from behind the chair. 


“Hyah’s Tony, mammy.” 

He lifted her from the floor to the chair, and she 
turned to gaze at him. 

“Little Tony, too, done growed to be big an’ jes’ 
like his daddy! But oh! I miss my boys. Dem 
two little boys what uster run together into all 
sorts uv mischief an’ foolishness.” 

The memory of the past almost overcame the joy 
of the present. Tears were streaming down her 
withered cheeks. . 

“There, mammy, you must not do that. You'll 
spoil all my work. Here, Tony, take her home in 
the buggy. You must keep quiet, mammy, till ] 
see you again, or you’ll give me the name of being 
a poor doctor.” 

“Thank you, Marse Frank, an’ furgive me,” she 
said, humbly, and went out. 

Poor mammy! The dream of her life had 
vanished with her returning sight. Her two little 
boys were gone forever. 


“Let 
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ATTACKED BY A GRIZZLY. 


In Macdonald’s “British Columbia” there is a 
story of a miner who had dismounted from his 
mule in a small caion to eat his lunch. He had 
filled his canteen with water from the stream and 
had seated himself under a tree, when suddenly he 
saw a grizzly bear only a few yards distant, and 
slowly approaching. 


The surprised traveller made haste to climb a 
tree, taking his gun with him. This movement 
seemed to excite the grizzly, for it bounded 
forward and before the man was quite beyond 
reach seized his leg in its mouth. 

With the strength possible only in moments of 
extreme excitement, the miner clung with one 
hand to a limb of the tree, and with the other 
steadied his gun and fired at the brute. Alarmed 
bear let go its hold and 


if not wounded, the 
dropped to the ground. 

A minute later, however, it was climbing the 
tree, and when the miner attempted to strike it 
with his = the infuriated brute seized the 
weapon wi 


h teeth and claws, and wrenched it out 





of his grasp. Then the bear began climbing again, 
but the man kicked it in the snout with his 
uninjured leg with such effect that the creature 
lost its hold, and turned a complete summersault to 
the ground. 

The bear was soon on its feet, but after tearing in 
pieces the man’s hat, which lay at the foot of the 
tree, retired from the scene as if it had grown 
tired of the fray. 

The miner waited for some time, and then, seeing 
nothing of his enemy and thinking the danger 
over, descended from the tree. He had not 
advanced a dozen réds before the grizzly made a 
—— assault upon him, and this time with fatal 
result. 

The whole scene was witnessed by an unarmed 
pioneer, who was so panic-stricken that he dared 
not make a movement for the unfortunate miner’s 
rescue. 





en 
CURE FOR OBESITY. 


A certain fat man in New York who wished to 
reduce his weight began by collecting pamphlets 
offered by firms that advertise cures for obesity. 
He was much struck by the fact that all agreed in 
one particular. While each firm advised the 
regular taking of its particular cure, and several 
said, “Others are useless or worse,” all insisted 
that a great deal of exercise and a peculiar diet 
must be taken with the medicine. 


About six months afterward the pamphlet 
collector, now no longer a fat man, entered a New 
York drug store. 

“I’m eternally obliged to you,” he said to the 
proprietor. 

*“How’s that, sir?” 

“Six months ago I weighed two hundred and 
twenty-seven pounds. Now weigh only one 
hundred and eighty.” 

“Would you kindly give me your name and 
cen. sir?” said the fat-cure vender, in great 

elight. 

“Certainly,” and he gave it. - 

“Now, sir, if you’d allow us to refer to your 
case, we should be greatly obliged.” 

“Certainly. That’s what I came in for. 
written out a certificate.” 

He handed it tothe delighted proprietor, ~~ ns 
“I’m eternally obliged to you,” and departed. 

Then the druggist read the following certificate : 

“J have much pleasure in recommending Mr. 
——’s pamphlet on the cure of obesity. In conse 
quence of reading it, I have reduced my weight in 
six months from two hundred and twenty-seven 
to one hundred and eighty pounds, with great 
benefit to my general health. I rigidly followed 
the pamphlet’s advice to take regular exercise and 
eschew tatty, starchy and sweet foods. This saved 
me a good deal of money, for I never took one 
particle of Mr. ——’s medicine.” 


I’ve 
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SKEPTIC AND BELIEVER. 


A young man who looked as if he might be 
about twenty-five years old was sitting in the 
waiting-room of the Erie depot, says the New 
York World. On his knee was a year-old baby. 
Presently the baby began to cry, and the awkward- 
ness and helplessness of the young man were so 
marked as to attract general attention. 


At this point one of the waiting passengers, a fat 
and amiable-seeming man, crossed the room and 
said to the distressed baby-tender : 

“A young woman gave you that baby to hold 
while she went to see about her baggage, didn’t 

9” 
she? ase 

“Well, now, I knew it as soon as I saw you. You 
expect ber back, I suppose?” 

“Of course.” 

“Ha, ha! You are looking for her every minute, 
aint you?” 

“I think she’ll come back.” 

“Ha, ha! Excuse me, but I can’t help laughing. 
A woman once played the same trick on me. fi 
was in Chicago. You’re caught, young man. She 
took for a hayseed.” 

“Oh, she’ll come back,” answered the young 
man, as he looked anxiously around. 

“She will, eh? Ha, ha, ha! What makes you 
think so?” 
“Why, 
first baby.’ 

“Oh—um—I see!” muttered the fat man, and he 
was in such haste to get back to the other side of 
—_ room that he nearly fell over a passing pug 

og. 


ecause she’s my wife, and this is our 
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KNOWN OF OLD. 


Sojourner Truth, a sort of prophetess and 
reformer, of African blood, who went about in 
slavery days announcing the wrath to come, was 
for a time the guest of Mrs. Stowe. In the sunny 
atmosphere of that liberal household she freely 
aired many of her views, some of which were 
noble, and some decidedly original. 


Sojourner had her own ideas as to the relative 
capacity of the sexes. 

“S’pose a man’s mind holds a quart, an’ a 
woman’s don’t hold but a pint,” she would say. 
“Ef her pint is full, it’s as good as his quart.” 

“Sojourner,” said some one, point blank, “what 
do you think of women’s rights?” 

hen came in a personal prejudice, born of hard 
experience. 

“Well, honey,” said she, “‘I’se ben to der meetin’s 
an’ harked a good deal. Dey wanted me fur to 
speak. So 1 got up. Says I, ‘Sisters, I aint clear 
what you’d be after. Ef women want any rights 
more’n dey’s got, why don’t dey jes’ take’em, an’ 
not be talkin’ about it?’ 

“Some on ’em came round me, an’ asked why I 
didn’t wear bloomers, an’ I told ’em I’d had 
bloomers enough when! was in bondage. You 
see, dey used to weave what dey called nigger. 
cloth, an’ each one of us got jes’ sech a strip, an’ 
had to wear it width-wise. Them that was short 
got along proey well, but as for me!” She gave 
an indescribably dro}l glance at her long limbs, 
and then at her listeners, and added, “Tell you, I 
had enough of bloomers in them days!” 
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QUICK-WITTED ENGINEER. 


Among Mr. Grundy’s “Pictures of the Past” is 
one of a small, irascible captain of the royal navy, 
who for some inexplicable reason had been made 
the manager of the Manchester and Leeds Rail. 
way, then newly opened for a few miles from 
Manchester. 

This violent little naval officer issued a pamphlet 
of instructions to the men, a a of which was 
devoted to engine-drivers. Thrilling stories of the 
result of want of caution abounded. 

In those early days, wherever the character of 
the country favored it, the rails were laid, not 
upon wooden sleepers, as was soon found more 
desirable, but upon square, bedded blocks of stone. 

The captain’s story went that some careless 
workmen had left one of these blocks of stone in 
dangerous proximity to the line of rails. Now 
mark the advantage of the cautious engineer. 

He saw the great block, and knew the danger, so 
“he put his engine as much as possible on the other 
rail, and just missed the stone, otherwise he must 
have hit it!” 














JANUARY 14, 1683. 











CHILDREN’S PAGE. 








For the Companion. 
A HAPPY YEAR. 


If all of the little children dear 
Who say, “I wish you a Happy New Year,” 
Should be loving and kind 
the whole year through, 
The world would know by 


__THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| home was to look behind the sitting-room sofa, 


and, sure enough, there sat Eugenie Gabrielle, 


just where that rogue of a Robin had placed her, | 


| and looking just as smiling as if she had spent 
|New Year’s day in Hartford with her dear 
| Mamma Patty. 
naked 

For the Companion. 
WHAT CHAUNCY FORGOT. 
| ‘*Mamma!’’ called Chauncy, running up the 
| back steps; ‘“‘mamma! I forgot somefin!’’ 


Mamma was busy putting the dining-room to 
rights. What could Chauncy have forgotten? 





His lunch? No, for the little red lunch-basket 
was gone off the hook. His mittens? No, they 
were on his hands. His handkerchief? No, that 
was in his pocket. 

Chauncy had forgotten to kiss mamma good-by ! 

‘It’s such a long time ’fore ‘leven I fought I 
couldn’t wait,’’ said he, plaintively; ‘so I tole 
the teacher I forgot somefin, and she said she'd 
*scuse me if I wouldn't be so careless again,—and 
I tole her I wouldn’t.”’ 

It was a very happy little boy that tripped 
lightly back to school. 

“Did you find what you forgot?’ 
teacher. 


“Yes, free of ‘em,’ said Chauncy. 


asked the | 





NUTS TO CRACK 


—____~-@— 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 
I’m the freshest thing in the glad, new year; 
But I last so brief a space 
‘hen never once more 
through the whole long 
year 
Do men look again on my 
face. 





each shining face 

That there never was such 
a year of grace 

As eighteen hundred and 
ninety two. A. M. P. 
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For the Companion. 


WHY EUGENIE GABRIELLE 
DID NOT GO. 


A week before New 
Year’s the Peck family 
were thrown into a state of 
excitement and delight by 
the arrival of Aunt Rose 
and Uncle Frank and Cous- 
in Robin from Hartford. 
True, they only stayed 
from noon until night; but 
a great deal of talk and 
fun were put into those 
few hours. 

Robin was not yet three . 
years old, and Patty Peck 
thought him a very sweet, 
funny little fellow. What 
was funnier than all, he 
did not want to go home 
with papa and mamma, 
when the time came, but 
cried to stay with Patty, 
and Patty was overjoyed 
to know that she had won . 
her little cousin’s heart so v 
Robin stayed, 
and an arrangement was 
made for the entire Peck 
family to go to Hartford 
on New Year’s day, and 
take Robin with them to 
Uncle Frank’s home. 

Patty at once decided 
that Eugenie Gabrielle, her 
very prettiest doll, who 
came from Paris, should 
go to Hartford, too. 

She looked over Euge- 
nie’s wardrobe, to make 


soon. So 
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sure that her best gown 
and hat were in readiness 
for the journey. 

But on the last day of 
the old year Eugenie Ga- 
brielle was missing. Where 
could she be ? Patty hunted 
for her darling up-stairs 
and down, in the wash- 
boiler and in the rag-bag; 
but no smiling little French 
lady was to be seen. 

When Robin was ques- 
tioned about it, he laughed 
and said, ‘‘Back poser!” } 

‘““What does he mean ?”’ 
said Patty. / 

‘He means the back 
porch,’’ said Grandma 
Peck. N 

“Yes, he must mean the 
back piazza,”’ added Mam- 
ma Peck. 

Grandma and mamma . 
called the open space be- 
tween the kitchen and bed- 
room, that led out on the 
garden, where the children 
played even in winter on 
warm days, by two differ- 





























Guy resolves op how Voen's Day 
will be a 
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Very 


r fail bis laste to please. 


gardener do! 
S papa’ s a gardeper too. 
seeds wlth care; 
arpple share. 
the laddie counts bis store; 
by one be pames ibenp o'er. 


easy gardening seems. 


last word, and make (by 
@ transposition) what is used 
© for making delicious bread; 
add another letter,and make 



































ent names. So Patty said: 
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They fill me with pleasure 
and feasting and mirth, 
Who dwell in fashion and 
gold; 
[ am strong with hope and 
beauty and youth, 
For I never, never am old. 


2 
WORD-BUILDING. 


Add a letter to a personal 
pronoun, and make a tumor; 
add to the tumor another 
letter, and make a bird; add 
a letter to the bird, and 
make (by transposition) to 
restore; add a letter to this 


by transposition) what is 
joyfully greeted at this sea 
son. 


3. 


PUZZLE. 
Without me half the world 


might stand: 

| Beheaded, without me all 

\ heads might be bare; 

: ' Beheaded, without me the 

Ne , whole world would die; 

/\ry) Yet daily men use me with 
) no thought or care. 


4. 
p f; HOLLOW STARS. 


Ito 2. Notched. 
Ito 3. To greatly please. 
f{to 5. A French prelate 
and author who died on 
Jan. 7, 1715. 





2to3. An American states 
man who died on Jan. 15, 
1865. 
4to 6. Makers. 
4 5 to 6. Lumps. 


” 


| to 2. Superintendence. 

I to 3. One of two baskets 
suspended from the back of 
a beast of burden, in which 
fruit and other things are 
carried. 

4to5. A battle 

Jan. 16, L800. 

2tos. An American states 
man whe was born on Jan. 
18, 1782. 

4to 6. One who mounts. 

5 to 6. An officer of the 


fought on 















NC King of England's forest. 
IMs CYRIL DEANE. 
MAH 
Sk 5. 
ARN) ENIGMA. 
iN ‘ I am composed of 28 let 
y A ters. i 
Wha My L, 9, 11 is a cover. 
Ny My 7 7 mes , 22, 23 is neat. 
\ My 4, 28, 14 is ragged 
My ri y 5, 15 is to inform. 
ie | My &, 16, 17, 18, 12 is to 
flutter. 
My 26, 27, 20 is a barnyard 
fowl. 
My 3, 2, 6 is a part of a 


gentleman’s dress. 
My whole is a verse from 
the Bible, for little children 
FRANK LONG 


6. 
WORD ANAGRAMS. 


Upset giant. 
. Stain cars. 
. O surly Dane! 
If in time, sail n. 
. Hail, actor c! 
6. Let good dog try 


1 oh 





Conundrums. 

Why is the last day of 
December like the letter R? 
Because it ends the year. 

Whyare New Year resolu 
tions like chocolate creams? 








“He’s got porch and 
piazza mixed up into poser, 
and p’raps Eugenie is out 
there.”’ 

But she was not. And little Robin only laughed, 
and kept saying, ‘“‘Back poser!” as if he thought 
it a good joke. 

Patty, however, was greatly disappointed that 
she could not carry her favorite doll to Hartford, 
on her visit to Robin’s older brothers and sisters. 
But the ride on the cars was so pleasant, and her 
cousins were so glad to see her, and it was all so 
new and beautiful at their home, that she quite 
forgot Eugenie for a time. When she did recol- 
lect, she ran to Aunt Rose, asking her what Robin 
meant by ‘‘poser.”’ 

“Why, sofa, of course,”’ said her aunt. 

“Of course; why did not somebody think of it 
before ?”’ said Grandma Peck. 


For the Companion. 
A WINTER BLOSSOM. 


I know a winter blossom, 
A pink rosy-posy. 

It grows in a corner 
Sunny and cozy. 


That corner is home, 
Or mamma’s lap, maybe; 
That pink rosy-posy 
Is our darling baby. 
M. F. B 
+o 


A LITTLE San Francisco girl who, in all her six 


at the rare sight of one, that, loath to lose them, she 








| 
| 


years, had never seen a snowfall, was so delighted | out three 
| 
said: ‘See, mamma, here are my commencement | 


and carefully deposited them under the 
range for safe-keeping. An hour later, a dejected 
little figure crept into mamma’s room, 
bitterly. ‘The snowballs have bursf,’’she 
“and all the juice has ran out of them.” 


wailed, 


OLIVER was very much afraid of any strange 
dog. Once when he saw one trotting around the 
corner of the house, he ran in and slammed the 
door quickly, saying, “I’m not going to have a 
great ugly thing like that get my mamma!” 


WHEN Jamie had learned his letters he picked 
blocks with his initials on them and 


The first thing Patty did when she returned | collected a lot of the fairy-like flakes into balls, | letters.’’ 


kitchen | here : ; 
| does it differ from eighteen hundred and ninety 


sobbing | 


They are easy to make, but 
hard to kee 

What be she receives the 
most calls on New Year’s 
day? The telephone bell. 

If there is a yew-tree close to your window, how 
two? One is the new year and the other is the 
yew near. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A friend stands at the dovr, 
In either tight-closed hand 
Hiding rich giftsa—three hundred and three 
score. —Dinah Maria Muloch. 


2. May eighteen hundred and ninety-two 
Prove a happy year to you 
Key Words—Andante, minority, 
weave, depth, dupe, annoy, hoy, ye. 


trough, aping, 


3. New Year’s Resolutions 


4. A-buse, A-imuse, E-bony, 
If-eel, N-one, P-each, P-irate, R-age, 
Y “aut, W-hist.—A Happy New Year. 


5. Kighteen hundred and ninety two, 


A-erie, K-vent, 


Vv-our, 
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TABLE MANNERS. 


The Japanese waitress is evidently a creature 
full of kindliness and winning graces. Sir Edwin 
Arnold met her at a dinner in Japan, where she 
contributed greatly, by her tact and courtesy, to the 
success of the occasiun. To each guest there 
entered a pretty, bright, well-dressed Japanese 
waitress, with hair decked “to the nines,” stuck | 
full of flowers and jewelled pins, and shining like 
polished black marble. 


She never speaks or settles to any serious duty of 
the entertainment without falling on her little 
knees, smoothing her skirt over them, and knocking 
her nice little flat nose on the floor, and will either 
demurely watch you use your chopsticks, in re- 
spectful silence, or prettily converse, and even 
offer her advice as to the most succulent dishes, 
and the best order in which to do them justice. 

It is not so very difficult to use the chopsticks, 
those simple knives and forks of eastern Asia, i 
once you learn the secret of the fees finger 
between them. Otherwise, you will drop the rat | 
mouthful from the soup- bowlon your shirt-front, to 
the gentle but never satirical ‘laughter of your | 
waitress. 

Amid the talk which buzzes around, you will 
have inquired of her already, “What is your hon- | 
orable name?” and “How many are your honorable 
years?” and she will have told you that she is 
“Miss Star,” ““Miss Camellia,” or ‘Miss Antelope,” 
and that she was eighteen or otherwise on her last 
birthday. 

She counsels you to seize that tiny lump of yel- 
low condiment With your chopsticks, to drop it in 
the soy, to stir up and flavor these with the pink 
flakes of salmon, and you get on famously, watched 
by her with the w armest personal interest. 

Now and again she shuffles forward on her small | 
knees to fill your cup or to rearrange the c onfusion | 
into which your little bowls and platters have 
somehow fallen, always with a consummate grace, 
modesty and good-breeding. With the condiments 
her little fingers have mixed, the uncooked trout is 
so good that you cease presently to feel like a 
voracious seal, and wonder if it be not wrong, 
after all, to boil or fry anything. 

Environed by all these tiny dishes, and lightly 
fluttering from one to another, you begin at last to 
be conscious of having dined e ‘xtraordinarily well. 
So you say, “Mo yoroshii,” (It is enough,) and the | 
service relapses a little for music and dancing. 








MODERN WITCHCRAFT IN SALEM. | 


During a recent rainstorm in Salem, Mass., elee 
tricity played some queer pranks at Porter’s 
market, says the Portland Transcript. On the roof 
of the building is a clothes-line. During the storm 
a towel blew from this line and lodged upon 
an electric-lighting wire below. Being wet it 
wound around the wire and the electricity passed 
through it and shot down into the ground, where 
it came in contact with the water-pipes leading 
into the building. 





It ran along the pipes, and the first thing it 
encountered in the basement was a pot of hot lard, | 
which was boiling on the stove. The lard was 
illuminated and the young man in charge thought 
it must be burning. He started to remove it from | 
the stove and received a shock that sent him against | 
the basement walls. 

Pale with fright he rushed up-stairs, where a 
feliow-workman, noting his pallor, reached for the 
water-faucet to get a glass of water. No sooner 
had he touched the faucet than he had occasion to | 
pick himself up from a far corner of the room. 

For a few moments everything seemed turned 
into an electric battery. The nails in the wall 
became red, electricity flew from the water-pipes 
and flashed around the bands on the water-pails. 

At length some one found the cause of the 
trouble, and the towel was removed. 
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IRISH HORSE-DEALER. 


An English gentleman, sojourning for a few 
weeks in Ireland, wishing to buy a horse, called at 
the stable of an Irish dealer. The following dia 
logue took place: 


me?’ 

Seller—“1 have that, sir.” 

Buyer—‘‘Is he a good hunter?” 

Seller—Is it a hunter, sir? Why, then, sir, I'l) 
be open with ye. He’s a craving horse, but he’s 
what I call a flippant lepper. I might say, he’s the 
most intrickate lept horse in the south of Ireland.” 

Buyer—‘‘Is he a good hack?” (Road horse.) 

Seller—Is it a hack you mane, sir? Well, sir, 
I'll be fair with ye. He could not, convaniently to 
himself, trot under sixteen miles the hour.” 

Buyer—* And whereabouts is the figure?” 

Seller—‘“1s it the figure, sir? Then I’ll tell you, 
by the virtue of my oath, I should consider it my 
duty to go a hundred miles to call anny man out 
who would preshume to offer me less than eighty 
pounds for him.’ 

Buyer—“‘1s he 
stream.) 

Seller—“Is it wather, bedad?” 
as if a stranger in those parts. 
anny canals about?” 


—_—— —+ ou 
A DISCORD. 


good at water?” (Leaping a 
Looking around 
“Boys, is there 


A weary Congressman, who could “snore upon 
the flint,” occupied a room adjoining a German 
musician’s. 


“You will have to give me another room, I 
guess,” said the Congressman to the hotel clerk. 

“What’s the matter? Aren’t you comfortable 
where you are?” 

“Well, not exactly. That German musician in 
the next room and I don’t get along well. Last 
night he tooted away on his clarionet so that 1 
thought I never would go to slee — I had 
caught a few winks I was aws akened | by a pounding 
at my door. ‘What’s the matter?’ T asked. ‘Of 
you please,’ said the German, ‘dot you vould 
schnore of der same key. You vas go from B flat 
to G, and it spoils der moosic.’ "—Boston Journal. 


————————<-oe—____ 
GENEROSITY. 

It is a well-known fact that miserly persons are 
very much given to attempts to make it appear that 
they are very generous. 

“Why, I tell you,” exclaimed one exceedingly 


” 


| years. 





Buyer—“ Have you got a clever horse to show | 





“close” rich man, vauntingly, “I give away a five 
dollar bill just as freely asl would a copper! * 

“No doubt; no doubt,” said a friend; “only you 
never give the copper!” . 


THE YOUTH'’S ee 








White “Peeth. 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint | 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 


j —“Brown’s Camphorated Sapona 
ceous Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. [Adv. 
——__—_=@— 


| Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 








Mouth Grgee & Chart teaches a tune in ten minutes. 


Agts. wntd itamp. Music Novelty Co., Detroit, Mich. 


STAMP COLLECTORS <end for lists, papers, and 
sTaa a Mexican stamp free. C.H. Mekeel St Low is, Mo. 
STAMPS Agts. wanted to sell ap pores sheets. — 
40 per cent. Green & Co., Medford, Mass. 

GUITAR or BANJO self-taught without notes 
with Howe’s Charts, 50 cts. set. Circular 

free. E. E. HOWE, 187 Washington St., Chicago, ml. 


STAMP i ian 


300 mixed, Australian, oe. , 10c.; 10 varieties 
Agts. wanted, 4 per ct.com. F.P.Vincent, Chatham,N.Y. 














and nice album, 10c. New illus. list free. 
Piano Primer. Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Mr. 
Sherwood, Mr.Parsons and other Pianists. 


PALMER’ 
of 2,500 Musical Terms, 2c. of 516 


i5e. Dictionary 
Interludes, $1.50. . H. R. PALMER, Lock Box 2341, N % 4 . Y. City. 


PIANO LAMPS “¥Svay 


urchasers of our Soap. J.D D.Larkin'& & Co., 
Bu alo, N. Y. See Companion, Christmas Number. 


TELECRAPHY. 
Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. ow to put up TREE. 
lings Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. PBy mail 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 
cts. with name, or name,town & state, 15c 
New Self-inking Pen en and Stamp. 
Our PET Vea 
Printing Outfit has 110 letters, figures, &c. es 



















any nam ee Agents latest Stamps of 
‘DE be "yan Co, E13, New Haven, ¢ Conn. 
NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 
Peck’s INVISIBLE Ty BULAR E AR 
GUSHIONS. Whispers heard. Com- 
OE. and A ecessfu aiianese all Reme- 
dies fail. Sold by F. BECOX, only. only, BE 53 Broadway, New 

York. Write for Illustrated Book oe S3 ts FREE. 








! a all eteeens Heligoland, Japan, 
STAMPS ! Spain, H jurg, ete , with fine 
0c. Price list, Sreulars, 







































'O., 925 LaSalle Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Largest Stamp Firm in America, 
copies, 10 cents. Send 25 
cents for three months’ 
uu SICAL JOURNAL, 
UsIC PUB. COMPANY, Boston, Mass. es 
iT; MONTHS ON ETAL Pe ron 
c Bubier’s Popular Electrician. | Oe. 
he BIER. P i rimenter and 
public. ‘BUB - CO. Lynn, 1UC 
el TTT He dead Premium 
ith order. Send for Catalogue. 
i i \ af \ ‘Sy 
ting py J Sait Sand Lic EXHIBITIONS, 
puainess Soraman wi capi- 
free. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St. 
y A 
ENCIL are Sxtr(4cice 
ALL STATIONERS SELL 
EEA EVERYBODY PRAISES IT. 


THE FOLIO. $1.00 per year. Single 
trial. Bi, Pig ore Sat wiTH | 
(DOUBLE. wareuss, BICYCLES. 
aa aa on Ge. 
Ri LESst.00 Tacfowes diachOn 
PISTOLS 75¢ Main 
An illustrated ro journal for 
~ Faw Equal ! None Better! 
than 72 HARTEL’S. 
Low Prices — © onsidering 
Sees Os, tae G. Hartel, Seedsman, Keokuk, lowa. 
And pt a all prices. Views illustra 
‘or 
ete. 
tal. eS Mp aang for Home Amuseme x Bhp. xy 
ERFECT/: 69 
PerrectPencitPointer Co.PorTLANDME, 








MY WIFE $3 Saye poe cannot see how 

do it for the money. 

$12. 00 Buys ry IMPROVED Oxford 

Singer Sewing-Machine ; perfect 

working, reliable. finely finished, adapted to lig 

heavy work, with a complete set of the latest improved 

attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for 

Buy direct from our factory, ey aye dealer's 

and OXFOR Oy Send for FRE OGU E. 

'D MFC. CO., Box N, Chicago, i.” til. 


‘The Baby’s Delight |* 
Exercising Machine 


iy most practical, health- 

1 and amusing device for 
children’s use ever intro- 
duced. att attractive to 
Baby, invaluable for 
chil ren “hack ward about 
bn gg a every mother 
knew w much labor it 
would save her, and “ee her 
baby would pondoy, it she 
would not thout it. 


Price, | ° 
for Circulars. 
The Wilder + Manufacturing € | Co., Salem, Mass. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. 
OF MUSI CARL FAELTEN, Director. 

Music,Art, Languages, Elocutionand Tuning 
taught by eminent instructors. Through the GENER- 
OSITY of one who believes in thors h ate a 
tion, we are able to make this LIB OFFER: 
m. the person under 35 years of ae, w "A ni forward 
us in writing, Lage od Feb. 15, 1892, the three most 
A EM reasons why he or she is deserving of the 
privilege, we will Give Free Tuition for the 4th term 
of = resent school year, mning April 14th, with 
Boa oom and Piano Rent in any department 
of this Institution. The successful applicant will also 





be eligible te} reélection for the ensuing year. Answers 
must be brief. Address FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l 
Managers ‘Franklin ‘Square, Boston, ass. 
OUR VALUABLE 
— TREATISE — 







How To HAVE 
Goop TEETH. 


> MAILED FREE< 
ADDRESS 

E.WHovT&Co. LOWELL.MASS. 

My lady is the fairest, the daintiest, the rarest, 

Her smile is like the sunshine, and bids the world 
rejoice. 

Her breath perfumes the flowers, and the wild- 
birds in their bowers 

Entranced, in silence listen to the music of her voice 

The reason she has told me, and | have no cause 
to doubt it, 

She always uses Rubifoam, and wouldn't be with- 








| 
| 
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purr TREES to destroy 
msects is necessary to secure 
YING rece: fruit. For full directions 
and outfits for hand or lorse 
Lean A ay bottom cash prices, _ 
fe D, FORCE PUMP 
Bristol vy pwhtony Lock port, N.Y. 


CHILD. CULTURE STUDY-CIRCLE. — 


The new and prominent feature of The Kinder- 


| garten Magazine commands the attention of every 


mother of small children. Practical home-helps 
iven. One year $1.50; 3 months’ trial 30 cents. 


indergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


COMPLETE, 4 atphabets rubber ‘7Pe. type holder, bottle In- 





lelible Ink, Ink Pad and Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 
lirections for use. Sacisfaction guaranteed Worth Best 
— been a 8 


Sent postpaid 1 Se; 2 for 2 
i HLINGRRSOL. Le & BRO.65CortlandtSt. 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
are the best. Send = toe for samples ~. double 


the money. Send only and then Py 
stationer. DIXON CRUCIBL. E CO., Jersey City, 


BIRD 7202 eye ne SING. 


Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, pre- 
vents their ailments and keeps them in good health. 
It makes them sing even while shedding feathers, 
Mailed for 15c. Sold by all druggists, grocers & bird 
stores. Bird Book free. THE BIRD FOOD CO., 
400 North Third Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
Send alsc fora free sample of FRONEFELD’s Horse 
and Cattle Powder, the bestin the “3 world. with free book, 


LADIES "x." 


WEAR 


For newest styles of ladies’ wear at lowest pom. 
write for our illustrated catalogue. Sent free. Address 
rcent. oe rare varieties on] i 
ashington Ave., Ave., BY Ls Oouie. 
WARD’S MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, 


MAHLER BROS., 503-505 Sixth Ave., N + * 
ie copy of our monthly publ 
ICE CREEPERS. 











































e 
subscribers for 


7 Ws (p An unused 10c. Mexican 
Sam 
B cation the* Pitan Collector's Companion” 
a a 
Woodward’s Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re 


C47 Stamp and largest price price 

e sell sya stam 

DC 
ceive sample copy with five complete pieces of latest vo 
OOD 


list in the world. Aquos 
~ =. 
sete ss anygce rather Rea er. ‘Address, 
cal and instrumental music. Address Dept. A, WOC 
N. Y. 





ARNOLD’S PATENT. 


AIL, 15 CTS. AGENTS WANTED. 
Mfr., Northville, N. Y. 





ant PER PAIR, BY WV 
AY HUBBELL, 





ood } 3p THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 
La E AT sells the srast, the 
ae a } 5c Sate does te 


WALL PAPER 


Ere have pany use whateverfor Wall Pager, do ; . 
sgu de 


3 ey 1? PA PER wl ed ie ayy ye ents sample 


3s Ww. Madison-st. Chicago. 


HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, s rons me hair falling, 
and is sure to please. 50c. & $1 

Druggists. 























out it. 





JANUARY 14, 1802. 









Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free catalogue giving 
particulars and prices. Write 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. a a IND. 











_ A%Bu CO CONSUMPTIVE? 


Use Parker’s o Gmee To nic. 
Weak me Saas Debility Indigestion,Pain. Take in time 











time to get orders for our celebra- 
ted Teas, Coffees, and Bakin 

Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss 


China Tea 

Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, and many other Pre- 
miums. For particulars, ad ress Great American 
Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P. O. Bow 29, New York. 








««Love’s tongue proves dainty 
Bacchus gross in taste’’—but 
not even fastidious love could 
find anything gross in the 
taste of Shrewsbury Tomato- 





ketchup. 
£6. HAZARD & 00., 


MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 


Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
pereees throughout the United 
tates for approval. The new 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
uired until they are received. 
No en eee to peep ‘oods if 
unsatisfactory. Sen for cire. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


BARBOUR LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 














) BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 









&e. All Drug 
BARCLAY & 


An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases oftheskin, glands and 
muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 

ists or by Mail, 50 
‘o., 44 Stone St.. New York. 


HAIR 


cts. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 


It cures the worst nee | 









DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
ponds. injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 


Dride |e 


This brand 
of muslin is 
unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 
cellence of 
manufacture 
being _par- 
ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts. In pur 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 
Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths. 








TRADE MARK. 





























No» _¥ SNEER INDIA LINONS pROve 
i 7 awn BEATTIE «= My S 
OR raot PRINTED EFFECTS Warn? 


_ WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST — 











PILLS 


constitutes a 
fami i- 
cine chest. 


oo 
: 
ne 





Giddiness, 
Fulness,Swelling after meals, Dizziness,— 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of' 
$ Heat, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness,$ 


Blotches on the in, Sleep, 

and alt nervous and Sa sensa-' 

tions are relieved by us these Pills. 
Of all druggists. Price 2 cents a box. 


New York Depot, 365Canal St. 39 

















Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube, 25 cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY, 
Very Convenient for Tourists 
Sold by all pears or mailed on receipt of) price. 
Address Dr. I. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 


——————————_—= 





Various Shades, odd lengths at half p 
lounce in a box, all good Silk and good col 


for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each pack 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortme’ 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fi'teen new sh 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, 
10 cts. Send postal note or stamps to 
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THE DISTANCE OF THE SUN. 


Many of the readers of The Companion may have 
seen the transit of Venus in 1882, when the earth’s 
beautiful sister planet, moving in its orbit exactly 
between the earth and the sun, appeared upon the 
bright disk of the latter in the shape of a round 
black spot—a world in silhouette. Although 
almost ten years have elapsed, astronomers have 
hardly yet completed the computations and discus. 
sions required to give us the best possible 
knowledge of the sun’s distance that can be 
derived from the observations made at that time. 

Professor Anwers has recently pas the | 
results of the observations made by the German 
astronomers during both the transit of 1882, and 
the previous transit of Venus in 1874. After 





carefully comparing the measurements made on the 
two occasions, and correcting, as near ite ossible, 
all the known errors, he finds for what is known 


as the sun’s parallax, 8’’. 880. This ond ms means 
that half of the diameter of the earth as seen from 
the sun would subtend an angle of eight seconds 
and eight hundred and eighty one-thousandths of 
a second. | 

The distance of the sun, as indicated by the 

arallax given above, would be 92,059,700 miles. | 
But owing to probable errors in the observations 
which cannot be corrected, the parallax is uncertain 
to the extent of about one four-hundredth part 
either way, so that the true distance may be as 
[iat mol as 92,289,700 miles, or a8 small as $1,829,700 | 
miles 

This German computation makes the sun’s 
distance somewhat less than has usually been 
assumed in recent text-books of astronomy. Other 
measures based on the transits of 1874 and 1882 
have varied from 91,850,000 miles 7 to 93,428,000 
miles, the number generally preferred being about 
92,900,000 miles; although the distance corre. | 
sponding to the parallax adopted for use in the | 
nautical almanac is about 92,400,000 miles. 

At first sight it —_ a peer surprising that there | 
should be such wide Rigerences in the various | 
measures, but really the differences are not as 
serious as they appear to be. The sun is a body | 
about 866,000 miles in diameter, so that the probable 
error, one way or the other, in any of the measures 
given above does not amount to more than about 
one-quarter of the sun’s own diameter, while the 
variation of the distance in the course of every 
year, owing to the elliptical form of the earth’s 
orbit, is more than a dozen times as great as the 
error in question, and twice as great as the differ. 
ence between the extreme measures. 


* 
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SIMPLICITY IS BEST. 


A dressmaker is quoted by the New York Tribune 
as saying that the great trouble with all amateur 
work in her line is a want of finish. Ladies often 
have good ideas, she says, but she has never 
known more than one lady whose work could not 
be told at once as that of a non-professional. Then 
the woman with whom the dressmaker was talking 
offered a consideration which is worth passing 
along as at once a comfort and a warning. 


One reason for the comparative failure of “‘home- 
dressing” is that too much is attempted. Young 
people especially aim at effect. An instance ot 
this occurred the other day. 

At a committee meeting for a hospital, in which 
I am interested, I saw a girl who struck me as 
looking so well in an absolutely simple tailor 
gown and dark blue felt hat to match, that I asked 
at once who she was. “Quite distinguished. 
looking,” was my comment. 

The next day I saw the girl again, and marvelled 
at the change. She had on a fussy dress, with a 

athered silk front, which betrayed the incompetent 

and of an inexperienced dressmaker; and a large 
hat, bedecked with feathers. While she was still 
pretty, her air of distinction was gone, and she 
seemed rather common. 

All my desire to know her vanished at once, but 
very likely she was better pleased with herself in 
her finery than in her little serge gown. 








~—™ 
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KISSES AND DIPHTHERIA. 


Queen Victoria’s favorite daughter, the Princess 
Alice, who married a German grand duke, lost her 
life by a kiss. Her child was dying of diphtheria; 
the princess kissed it, caught the disease, and ina 
few days died. Says the New York Herald : 


Diphtheria has been epidemic at Chatham, N. J., 
for some time, and the general belief was that it 
was due to bad sanitary arrangements, but now 
there is a new theory. Many people believe that 
the disease was brought to Chatham by a lady who 
had been visiting friends in Brooklyn, and while 
there contracted diphtheria. 

When she arrived home she greeted her lady and 
infantile friends with affectionate kisses. Some of 
them began to complain of sore throats soon after, 
and later diphtheria set in. About forty persons 
are now suffering from the disease, but most of 
them are convalescent. 
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SUFFICIENT REASON. 


The world has made astonishing progress within 
the last fifty years, but it is still hard to accomplish 
what is impossible. 


Mr. Blank is examining his portrait which has 
ee. been painted by Professor Fuillemort, from 

aris. 

“Professor,” he says, “I do not know how it is, 
but neither you nor any other artist whom I have 
= have been able to catch the expression of my 

ace. 

The painter shrugs his shoulders and lifts his 
eyebrows. 

“Ah, Meester Blank, zat is varay true; but eef 
ze expression ees not zare, how can you catch 
him?”—Brooklyn Eagle. 





~ 
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PEACE-MAKERS. 


“A baby,” said a sentimental person in a public 
assembly, “is a messenger of peace in the house- 
hold.” A rough-looking man at the back of the 
room was seen to be nodding his head repeatedly 
in answer to the sentiment. 

“You find it so, do you not, my friend?” said the 
speaker. 

“That I do,” answered the rough man. “I'll tell 
you just how itis. When we was first married my 
wife used sometimes to fetch me a blow, and often 
I had to give her a whipping.” 

“And now it’s alle "hanged >” 








“Yes; the young ones catches all the blows!” 


THE YOUTH’S COM PANITON. 








Burnett's Cocoaine.— A Perrect DRessInG oe 
THE Hair.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoa-xut Om, prepared ex A trade easily learned ; costs little to start. I will fur- 
pressly for this purpose. No other Compound possesses | nish outfits and give work in part payment. Cire wlars 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various | free. F. Lowey, 252 Bergen St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all “ ” 
who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair B & be LAMP. 
Dressing in the World. [Adv. 

BRIGHTEST LIGHT. | 

BEST MADE. 


Poa SAW W0 0 f) S EASIEST CARED FOR. 
or BRACKET : 


LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 

PLANED READY FOR USE. 
Books of Designs. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


“The B & H.” 
BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 

CABINET WOODS and VENEERS. 
THE E. D. ALBRO CO., 


SOLD BY 

Leading Houses Everywhere. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
EASTERN BRANCH, 
196-200 Lewis St., foot E. 6th St., New York, U. S. A. 
H. T. BARTLETT, Mgr. F. W. HONERKAMP, Ass’t Mgr. 
(Mills. Cincinnati, O.) 











FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 


Our Theses for ’91 
report 50 cases of 
‘Asthma and ay 
Fever. Of these, 

Mr. Mills hasstay- 


ed cured Eleven Years! Mr. Sawyer has stayed 
cured Seven Years! Others have stayed cured 
from Four to Six Years. These patients testify 
from personal experience that Asthma and Hay 










words, many of whose 
able than those given in the Theses. 
hundreds of similar reports. Theses. Folders, an 
i full information sent 

on application. Mention this paper. We will ‘pe 
glad to examine the case of any sufferer, and ren- 


der, without 
charge, our 
Opinion as to 
its curability. 


P.HAROLD HAYES,M.D., Buffaio,N.Y. 
_—eoorowon* 








DISTRICT NO. 9, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


Raise the Schoolhouse Flag. 


The patriotic and plucky schoolmistress of District 
No. 9, Clark township, Ind., raised the American flag 
over her schoolhouse. 

The day after it was raised the flagstaff was cut down, 
the flag torn from its guys and spirited away. 

“I shall procure a new flagstaff and raise another flag 
next Monday if I have to do it myself. and it shall stay 
there, too.” She not only raised the new flagstaff and 
flag, but she got a Winchester rifle, with which to de 
fend it if need be. 

The flag still waves over the little schoolhouse of 
District No. 9. Later the citizens of Crawfordsville. 
Ind., presented her a beautiful silk flag in honor of Ball Bearings, yes, enable Parts. 
her patriotic devotion to her country’s flag. Guaranteed, LOQUES FREE. 

De you wish to raise a flag over your schoolhouse ? 

If so talk it over with your school-mates and teacher, THE ; HARTFORD C’ CYCLE C0., H Hartford, Conn. 


THE ART AMATEUR, 


The Best Practical Art Magazine gives 


Superb Col- 

ored Studies FOR 
and Pictures including 
Roses, Water-Lilies, Peaches 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma 





wine ‘Cushion Tires - 


and let us know. 

We will send you, FREE, 100 School Flag Cer- 
tificates. With these you can raise the money for a 
fine flag ina day. We have in this way aided thousands 
of schools to raise a flag. Ask your teacher to sign the 
order for the Certificates. 

GET YOUR FLAG 
and thus be ready to join in the National Columbus 
Public School Celebration which is to be held Oct. 
12, 1892. For the average size schoolhouse a flag 
made of the best bunting nine feet long should not 
cost over $5.00, and a flag eight feet long $4.00. 
Get your flag and raise it for the first time on Washing- 






rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 
Hocking. Swallows, 
t 


Portrait shown in three pro- 


o« gressive stages [these pro- 
ton’s Birthday, Feb. 22d. gressive lessons in oils and water-colors™ are a 
special feature for 1892), etc., and 





The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 


The a 
Daylight 


Take off shade, take off 
chimney, apply the match, 
put on chimney, burn your 
fingers, put on shade, scorch | 
it. No, no; nothing of the 
kind. Light your Daylight 
without removing shade or 
chimney and do it 





THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION, 


beginning with any Number. 
In order to secure this most liberal offer (the 
ordinary price for all it includes is $2.75] you must 
mention this Y. C. adv., and remit direct to 
Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, New York. 
?*~ Illustrated Caseneqne of over 100 studies free. 
ith sample copy and 3 colored plates, 2 cents. 















_ BAILEY’S RUBBER 








HEEL CUSHION 


ives elasticity and ease to every step taken by 
he wearer. It a ceaks the sheck of jarring of the 
iy when walking, and is particularly adapted to all 
2 on their feet. To those suffering 
from § inal, Kidney, Rheumatic and Nervous 
Affections, ‘it will be found a great relief. The rubber 
with its annular projections is as soft as velvet, thor 
oughly vulcanized, always elastic, leather-covered next 
to the foot, and can be instantly adjusted inside of the 
boot, direc’ tly under the heel. All sizes, 25 cents per 
pair, mailed upon receipt of price. At all dealers. 
What People Say Who Wear Them: (Agents Wanted.) 


“Send six pairs more ; they are a grand success.” 

“Entirely satisfactory ; send four pairs more.” 

“They give instant relief; send me three pairs more.” 
Endorsed by physicians for nervous troubles. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


| ‘atalogue mailed Free. Everything in Rubber Goods. 


TORTURING BABY HUMORS 


How babies suffer when their tender skins are literally ON Fire with Itching 
and Burning Eczemas, and other Itching, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Dis- 
eases, none but mothers realize. To know that a single application of the Cuti- 
cura Remedies will afford immediate relief, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a permanent and econoinical cure, and not 
to use them without a moment’s delay, is to be almost inhuman. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies 
of modern times, are absolutely pure and agreeable to the most 
sensitive, and may be used, from a simple baby rash to heredi- 
tary scrofula, with the most gratifying and unfailing success. 

Note. — Cures made in infancy and childhood are almost invariably permanent. 


as quick as a wink. 


Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps. 

Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 
Barclay St., N. Y. 




















Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Cuticura Soap, an exquisite 
Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; Curicura REsoLvent, the new ‘Blood Purifier and purest and 
best of Humor Remedies, $1. Prepared by Potter Drvc anp CuEemicat Corporation, Boston 
“ All About the Skin, Scalp, and Blood ” mailed free. A book of priceless value to mothers. 


’ : Scalp, and Hair, use the Cuticura Soap, Most effective 
For Baby Ss Skin, skin purifier and beautifier, as well as purest and sweetest of 


nursery soaps. Only cure for baby blemishes, because only preventive of clogging of the pores. 


| 
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This is the most beau- 
A b A hy pA 


foore customers of 1892. If you are! interested 
in flows R$ send for our "CAT OCGUE 


ay novelties and ‘mene jes ever 
offered. aah 
_ROBT. 








& Pooh. Philadelphia, Po. 




















| “This excellent “ane be is distinguished from all 
others by its large stiff stalks, as shown in the engrav- 
| in Be, oan standing up ike a tree without support of any kind. 
very Pabundantly of large. bright red to 
LD ay very smooth, and of fine Haver; it is ex- 
| tremely early and entirely free from rot ; the leaves 
are very curly and of a very dark green, almost black, 
ing the plant very ornamental as well as useful 


FINCH’S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER 


A very handsome variety of superior qualit hy | 
and crisp, of a dark green color, growing from 1 
inches in length, and immensely aaanemive. 


| FINCH’S SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


Is all head and sure to head. Very uniform in 
| size, firm and fine in yy excelient in — v" 
\a good Eooner. Rose, of Penn 
grew a head ich x. thea 64's pounds. 
{#71 will send a Packet each of Tomato, Cucumber 
| and Cabbage, with my [lu strated Catalogue, for only 
25 cents in Silver or 28 cents in Stamps. 


FIVE CINNAMON VINES FREE 


| is rapid growing Vine, with ite beautiful heart- 
shaped leaves, glossy green peculiar foliage, and deli- 
cate white blossoms, emitting a delicious ae 
fragrance, will grow from 10 to 30 feet in a sin 
season, and for covering Arbors, Screens and = 
onane e without | a rival. I will send 56 BULBS 
E, and id, to every person sending me 
by cents Ln th bea q we Tree Tomato Collection, 
the bulbs roduce 6 Beautiful Vines exactly | 
he same my Jt . respect as I have been selling for 
One Dollar. “TL davees lainly 
| FRANK FINCH (Box c)CLYDE,N 
| (2 Every person sending SILVER for this mY. 
tion will receive extra a packet of the Mansfield 
Tomato (also known as the Prize) which has been 
| grown over nine feet in heighth, bearin ~4t4 of good 
— weighing from one to two poun: 



























| “DONALD KENNEDY 


Of Roxbury, Mass., Says: 


Strange cases cured by my Medical Discovery 


| come to me every day. Here is one of P aralysis 
| — Blindne ss—and the Grip. Now how does my 
Medical Discovery cure al) these ? I don’t know, 
unless it takes hold of the Hidden Poison that 


makes all Humor. 
VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA, Sept. 9, 1891. 

Donald Kennedy — Dear Sir; 1 will state my case 
to you: About nine years ago I was paralyzed in 
my left side, and the best doctors gave me no 
relief for two years, and I was advised to try your 
Discovery, which did its duty, and in a few 
months I was restored to health. About four years 
|} ago I became blind in my left eye by a spotted cat- 
| aract. Last March I was taken with La Grippe, 
and was confined to my bed for three months. At 
the end of that time, as in the start, then it struck 
| me that your Discovery was the thing for me; 
so I got a bottle, and before it was half gone I was 
able to go to my work in the mines. Now in re 
gard to my eyes, asI lost my left eye, and about 
| six months ago my a are ‘became affected with 
black spots over the ht as did the left eye 
or some twenty of them —but since I have 





been using your Discovery they all left my right 
eye but one; and, thank —_ the bright light of 
heaven is once more making its appearance in my 
\¢ eye. I am wonderfully astonished at it, and 


rank God and your Medical Discovery. 
Yours truly, HANK WHITE. 


AYER’S 
Cherry 
ectoral 


Is a specific 

for colds, coughs, 
and bronchitis. 
It promptly 


ures 
La Crippe 


- >. 

at any s 

of the complaint, 
affords 

speedy relief. 








YER’S 
herry 
ectoral 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ina Post-Oftice Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals, — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your r, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
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WINTER PERILS. 


Some of the commonest of winter perils may be 
classified under three heads: 

1. Perils from heedless exposure. Winter is the 
gay season, the season of balls and dancing parties, 
and, in general, of prolonged amusements and 
excitements. We need not say how common it is 
for young ladies to attend such gatherings imper- 
fectly clad. 

The excitement, physical and mental, extending 
to a late hour of the night, renders the surface of 
the body peculiarly susceptible to the outside 
chill; the susceptibility is enhanced by the exhaus- 
tion, which at the same time lessens the power of 
resistance. 

The danger is especially great in rural districts, 
where so many must ride long distances to their 
homes through the icy air. Tens of thousands 
have in this way laid the foundation of fatal 
disease. 

2. Perils from infectious diseases. In summer 
our dwellings ventilate themselves, with little care 
on our part; but in winter we economize heat at 
the expense of ventilation. Few houses are pro- 
vided with artificial ventilators, while the drainage 
is generally far from perfect. Even houses sup- 





posed to be above suspicion in this respect are | 


often found to be dangerously defective. 
Unnoticed leaks are common, and a bad leak in a 
neighbor’s house may long have been discharging 
itself freely beneath the wooden floor of our own 
cellar. The main sewer is seldom or never free 


from the microbes of disease, and these may find | 


entrance into our rooms through untrapped or 
imperfectly trapped connecting pipes. 
from this cause that the noble and good Prince 
Albert came to his untimely end. 

8. Perils from school-rooms and churches. Com- 
paratively few school-rooms are furnished with 
adequate adjustments for ventilation. Hence the 
pupils, at an age of great susceptibility, breathe 
much bad air, often from diseased lungs, and 
always charged with deleterious bodily exhala- 
tions. 

At the very least, the vital resistance of the 
system is dangerously lowered. On the other 
hand, when the air becomes insufferable, the 
teacher may order the windows opened, thus 
endangering those who sit within the draught, at 
a time when they are least able to bear exposure. 

As to perils from church assemblies, it should be 
remembered that many members of the congrega- 
tion are suffering from low vitality, through age 
or other infirmities. It is extremely hazardous for 
such persons to breathe air which has not been 
fully changed since a previous service, and which 
is still further contaminated by breath from hun- 
dreds of lungs and exhalations from as many 
bodies, or to sit an hour and a half with cold feet 
in a room not properly warmed. 


ee ee 
AT SCHOOL IN SWITZERLAND. 


The system of education in practice among the 
Swiss is enlightened and far-reaching. Not only 
are pupils under a strict and kindly discipline 
while at school, but they are also made to feel that 
the warning and protecting care of their tutors is 
over them, whenever they are outside the father’s 
house. As soon as the child is in the street, he has 


passed from the circle of his home, and that | 


moment begins the school’s authority. 

Regulations, printed on slips and dropped in 
every house, contain, among a score of others 
equally sensible, the following rule, relating to 
out-door manners: 

“Delay of any kind between the scholar’s home 
and school is not allowed. No whooping, yelling, 
throwing stones and snowballs, teasing children, 
or ridiculing age and deformity can be endured. 
Grown persons shall be met with civility as they 
pass. Thus shall honor be reflected on the schooi.” 

Once in the class-room, the pupil is taught 
deportment, as well as his “three R’s;” he is told 
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how to walk, stand and speak, and a blot upon his 
book and a smudge on his face are regarded as 
equally bad. 

“A book befouled is wasted,’’ said a teacher to 
the author of “The Swiss Republic,” “and our 
economical habits will not suffer such loss. Turn 
over any of our books in daily use, and you will 
find none of them torn or defaced by scribbling.” 

The same rule applies to the school building and 
furniture. The desks look as if they received 
daily washing and polishing; not a spot of ink is 
to be seen on their surfaces, nor the slightest 
evidence of the mischievous boy’s knife. The 
corridors and stairways show neither spot nor 
seratch; the walls are free from finger-marks, and | 
no bits of paper litter the floor. The children, 
representing all grades of society, from patrician | 
to peasant, are neatly and comfortably clad. None 
are dirty, ragged or shoeless. } 

“If a child comes to school with his face be- | 
grimed, or his clothes torn,” says a teacher, “he is | 
washed and mended, and then sent home. The | 
mother is ashamed on finding that some other | 
person has had to wash her child, and the child is 
so mortified that it never becomes necessary to 
repeat the experiment.” 





SAVED FROM DROWNING. 


An Englishman, reviewing his somewhat adven- 
turous life, recalls a scene witnessed by him when 
a boy. He was strolling on the beach with his 
father, and they saw a small steamer lying in mid- 
stream awaiting another boat-load of passengers— 
three ladies, a baby, and two drunken men. 
Everything was going well till the two drunkards 
insisted upon pulling. The sailors who were 
rowing objected to this, and in the ensuing contro- 
versy the boat was overset. The sailors struck out 
for the shore, followed by one of the drunkards. 


A boat was hurriedly launched from the shore, 
and four sailors jumped into it. Meantime the 
loose thwarts, foot-boards and other things out of 
the upset boat had formed a sort of raft, on which 
lay shawls. Two of the ladies were clinging to 
the raft, and had put the baby upon it, almost out 
of reach of the water. They were drifting sea- 
ward. The third lady, seemingly buoyed up by 
her clothing, was leading them seaward, screaming. 

The first drunkard was struggling up the bank. 
The second was splashing in the water, in awkward 
effort to follow his companion. He tried to clutch 
the passing boat, but it sheered off and passed 
him. The sailors were straining —- nerve, for 
by this time the lady was drowning. They passed 
the raft, too, at full speed. 

As they neared the terrified woman she screamed 
feebly and went down—for the last time, the boy 
heard somebody say. But no; as his young eyes 
filled, and he was just turning away his head, the 
Welsh boatman at the bow —- his oar into 
the water, and went over with a clean header. 

A minute, seeming ten, and his shock head rose. 
He had the woman by the back hair. He threw | 
his arm round the floating oar, and kept her above | 
water. Cheers went up from land and steamer, 
and she was in the boat safe. 

The three upon the raft were next rescued; but 
where was the man who had been left behind? 
They thought him drowned, but he was seated on 
shore beside his companion, who had brought him 
out. The raft floated on, separated, and disap- 
peared, and all was well. 


POLITE BOYS. 


George and Henry Grafton, to fill their time 
during vacation, and to make a little money, set up 
a candy and pop-corn store, with their parents’ 
permission, in an unoccupied shop on the village 
street. 


“Now,” said George, “we shall have a good many 
ladies among our customers, and it won't do to let 
the men smoke in here.” 

“Oh no!” said Henry; “we'll put up a big sign, 
‘No Smoking Allowed.” 

“I guess we’d better be a little more polite in our 
notice,” said George, “so that we sha’n’t offend 
any of our smoking customers.” 

he boys put their heads together to invent a 
polite “no smoking” notice; and at last, with a 
eodng sense of having done exactly the right 
thing, hung up the following neatly lettered 
inscription: 


CUSTOMERS WILL PLEAS TAKE NOTISE 
THAT IF THEY WISH TO SMOKE IN HERE 
THEY WILL PLEAS EITHER EXSTINGUISH THEIR 
PIPES OR ELSE GO OUT-DOORs. 


NOT HIS KIND. 


A German one day expressed himself as being 
somewhat offended because an American gentle- 
man had asserted that his Teutonic countrymen 
could not, as a rule, appreciate American jokes. 


“Try one on me!” said he, defiantly, and the 
American accordin Wy told him the story of the 
tree “out West” which was so high that it took two 
men to see tothe top. One of them saw as far as 
he could, and then the second began to look at the 
spot where the first stopped seeing. 

The recital did not raise the ghost of a smile 
upon the German’s face, and the other said to him: 

“Well, you see the joke is lost on you. You 
can’t appreciate American humor.” 

“Oh, but,” said the German, “dat’s not humor. 
Dat’s von lie!” 


CURIOSITY REBUKED. 


A man was on trial in a southwestern State fora 
very grave offence. The jury were slow in coming 
to an agreement, and many people were waiting 
about to know the verdict. At this stage of affairs 
a colored bailiff came out of the jury-room and 
hastened down one of the corridors. 

“Hold on! hold on!” called out a man who was 
waiting. ‘Have the jury agreed?” 

“Yis, dey done agreed,” said the bailiff, grinning. 

*What’s the verdict?” 

“Well, boss,” said the bailiff, “ye see ’twas dis 
erway: Dey was some on ’em wanted sandwiches, 
an’ some on ’em wanted pie; an’ bum by dey done 
*greed dey’d hab some crackers ’n’ cheese, an’ dey 
sen’ me out fer to fotch ’em!” 


NOTHING TO CROW ABOUT. 


Little Arthur was visiting his grandmother, who 
owned a large rooster that was possessed of fight- 
ing qualities. Arthur went out to feed the chickens, 
when the rooster flew at him, pecking him severely. 


Arthur beat him off as well as he could, and 
finally got away and ran to the house. Some time 
later he was playing on the porch, when all at 
once the rooster flew upon an adjoining fence and 
crowed lustily. Arthur looked up and exclaimed: 

“You lie, you lie, you didn’t lick me! I runned!” 





remove worms, without injury to the most delicate 
child, and give effectual relief. 


Worms.—"“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits” will quickly 


Beentsabox. [Adr. 





Chrysanthemums 


are as easily raised as the old 
fashioned flowers you have in 
yourgarden. Our catalogue gives 
full directions. 


We have the best. 


Our collection of chrysanthemums 
is the largest and finest in the 
country. If you will send 


Twenty-five cents 


and name this paper, we will send 
you one package of prize chry- 
santhemum seed, with our de- 
scriptive catalogue of 


New and rare 
PLANTS AND SEEDS contain- 
ing 100 original full page photo- 
graphic engravings. 
Pitcher & Manda, 
UNITED STATES NURSERIES, 


Short Hills, N. J. 





niture-makers use poor varnish ? 


make to sell and some to last. 


le’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will be. 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on 
varnished things; know what to expect of and 
how to care for proper varnish on 
ay ae furniture, ca 


come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 


Head Office : Newark, N 
Other Offices : 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 


Why docarriage, piano and fur- 


Some do and some don’t; some 
We shall be glad to send you, free, the “Peo 


ouse-work, 

age, etc.; and how to get it 
buying these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


J. 
Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 





ONE ENJOYS 


it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro. 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. 
agreeable substances, 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c, and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 





both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 


Prepared only from the most healthy and 
its many excellent qualities 
Any reliable drug- 
Do not ae 


THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO.,, 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 





wo OoOTHsuEnR 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popula 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending u 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 














Absolutely 
Pure 


Manufacturers of other 
their goods upon the grocers 


baking powders are urging 
upon the ground that the 


dealer can make twenty-four per cent. more profit upon 


them than he can on Royal. 


This is true. It proves, 


however, that the best of the others, to cost so much 


less to make than the Royal, 
greatly inferior. 


must be made of materials 


But the consumer is charged the same price for them 
as for the absolutely pure Royal, which is combined from 
the most perfect, absolutely pure materials. 

Does the consumer wish to pay the price of the 
Royal for an inferior baking powder, made from impure 
ingredients of twenty-four per cent. less cost? 

This twenty-four per cent. difference probably ac- 


counts for the fact that some 


grocers (but they are few) 


try to palm off these powders upon consumers who are 
in the habit of using Royal. 

The United States government investigations show 
the Royal to be a pure cream of tartar powder, higher 
in leavening strength than any other baking powder. 
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A TEACHER’S EXPERIENCE. 


It happened the year I taught school up on Dry 


Hill, said Mrs. Grice, when she told me the story. | 
The schoolhouse is standing vet, and it has not 


been altered since then. It is the little red-brick 
house with only two windows on a side. There 
has been no school in it now for many vears. 
But I learned my letters in that little schoolhouse, 
and all the education I ever had—not much, you 
will say—I got under its roof. 

But I kept school there myself when I was only 
eighteen years old. Some expected that I would 
make a fizzle of it, but I didn’t. 1 got along well 
enough. I was full-grown when I was sixteen 
years old. Most any one would have guessed me 
to be past twenty. 

It was easier to keep the school because there 
were no big, rough boys, and only about twenty 
scholars all told. The daily attendance did not 
average more than sixteen. 

The schoolhouse was just a mile from my home, 
and at that time there wa’n’t a single house 
hetween it and our house; but the Batson house 
was standing then just where it stands now, out 
on the South road, about half a mile away. 

It was about the fourth week of the school and 
on a Wednesday afternoon that this I'm going to 
tell you about happened. It was in November, 
and a raw, cloudy day. It was the last part of 
the afternoon and I was just about to call out the 
spelling-class, when the door opened all of a 
sudden, without any one knocking beforehand, 
and in walked a strange man. 

He shut the door with a bang and stood fora 
second with his back to it, with his hat still on. 


Then, all of a sudden, he whipped off his hat | 


and fairly screeched out: ‘All hail!” 

“What ?”’ said I. 

“Bow the knee!”’ said he. 

I had walked half-way down the room toward 
him by this time, and then I noticed a strange, 
wild glitter in his eyes and a look on his face not 
like anything I'd ever seen on any human face 
before. 

‘Bow the knee!’’ he ordered again, 
his foot and motioning wildly with both hands. 
‘‘Bow the knee to the great prophet!" 

It used to be said at home that “Jane never 
lost her head,’* and I didn’t lose it then. The 
very first thing I thought of was the children 
under my care and my duty to them. I saw that 
the man was raving crazy. I had heard that you 


should always humor a crazy person, so when he | 


screeched out, ‘‘Bow the knee!’’ the second time, 
I just dropped right down before him. 

‘Let all the hosts of your command bow also!" 
he yelled, pointing to the children around him. 
They were scared nearly out of their senses, but 
I spoke up as firmly and quietly as I could and 
said : 

“Children, do just as he says. Kneel down in 
the aisles. He won't hurt vou if you do,”’ and 
down they knelt by their desks, the last one of 
them, some of them too much frightened to cry 
at all, and none of them daring to cry very loud. 

Then the man spread his hands out over our 
heads and began jalbering off the greatest lot of 
rubbish about Moses, and Abraham, and the 
prophets, and George Washington, and ended it 
all by drawing a knife and saying: 

“The time for the sacrifice draws near!” 

Well, I was a little frightened by that time, but 
the sight of my terrified children helped me to be 
calm. 

‘‘Rise and follow me and sing the death song!” 
yelled out the man, and then he began to march 
around the room singing Yankee Doodle. 

I got up and told the children to do the same, 
and we followed the man around and around the 
room and up and down the aisles with him, while 
he brandished his knife and screamed, ‘Sing 
louder, louder!” 

All who could sing did sing loud as we could, 
but I kept looking out of the windows all of the 
time, hoping and praying for some one to go by, 
but I couldn't see a sign of any one. 

He kept us all marching around and going 
through the silliest performances for about ten 
minutes, and then he suddenly cried out: 

‘Halt! Bring forth the captives!” 

“The captives ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes; the captives who have plotted treason 
against me, their master. They shall die first! 
Bring forth the villains!" 

A plan of rescue suddenly occurred to me. 

“T will have them brought, your majesty,”’ I 
said, as calmly as I could, and then I whispered 
to Silas Hite, a boy of about thirteen : 

“Run up to Mr. Batson’s house as fast as you 
can, and tell him and his boys and his hired man 
to come down to the schoolhouse as fast as they 
can come. Tell him there is a crazy man here 
who is likely to kill us all any minute. Run!” 

The man, strangely enough, made no objection 
to Silas’s leaving the room, and the next minute I 
saw the boy tearing down the road at his highest 
speed. Then the man commanded: 


stamping | 


“To your knees agai !"" and down we dropped. | A*ALY sYSIS, Ore, 


Then he took a small pine box, on 
water-pail stood, and set it on the floor in front of 
my desk and spread a black shaw! over it. 
a little clock hanging on the wall and at this time 
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which the | 235 Wash. St., 


I had | circulars. 


the hands indicated five minutes of four. All| 


of a sudden the man discovered it and pointed | 
toward the minute-hand of the clock. 
“When this finger of destiny points to here the 
sacrifice will begin, and none shall be spared !”" 
He pointed to the figure twelve as he spoke. 
“But,”’ I said, ‘the captives are not vet here.” 
“They shall die when they come. <A new 


| revelation has been given me and you are to die | 


first!” 

Well, there was that minute-hand getting nearer 
}and nearer to the figure twelve, and there were 
| the children crying all around me, and there was 
that poor wretch of a crazy thing ready to begin 
his awful work in just a minute or two. 

The clock began to strike four, and the man 
slowly raised himself with his hands crossed on 
his breast and his eves turned toward the ceiling. 
I leaned forward and snatched up the knife just 
as the door opened and Mr. Batson and his son 
John and his big hired man, Sam Slocuin, came 
into the room. 

They had a wild tussle with the poor creature. 
He fought hard, and they upset nearly every seat 
and desk in the room before they got him tied 
down with the ropes they had brought. 

They took him over to Shelby and put him in 
the lock-up there, and two days later he was taken 
to Reedville, ten miles away, to the insane asy- 
lum from which he had eseaped. I saw him 
there three vears afterward in the asylum, but he 
evidently did not remember me. He was still 
going on at a great rate about Moses and the 
prophets. 3. Le He 


+e —-—____ 
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Browning is not usually a favorite with young 
people; nevertheless, there are many hundred 
jardent young admirers of his spirited hallad of 
Ilervé Riel, the pilot who saved the remnant of 
the French fleet in its hour of disaster and asked 
no reward but a day’s holiday. 

Another old story of a patriotic sailor of France 
has recently been recalled, which, if a little less 
striking, vet forms no unfitting mate to that 
related by the English poet. 

In 1696, the last period of the war against the 
| League of Augsburg, the allied English and 
Dutch fleet of more than a hundred sail, under 
| the command of Admiral Russell, appeared before 
| the town of Sables d’Olonne, on the shore of the 
| Bay of Biscay, with the intention of bombarding 
| the place. Daniel Fricaud, a native fisherman, 

had previously been captured while at sea in his 
fishing-smack. 

When the admiral’s vessel had approached as 
| close as the depth of water permitted to the town, 
| the poor fisherman was brought on deck and 
| ordered, under penalty of instant death if he 
| disobeyed or deceived his captors, to give to the 
gunners, who waiting at their guns, 
information regarding the shape and extent of 
the city, which would enable them to destroy it. 

Sables d'Olonne, being built partly upon a 
sandy peninsula, and partly upon and behind 
rocks of a higher elevation, they were unable to 
judge for themselves, and were forced to depend 
on what they could learn from their prisoner, the 
fisherman. 

But he was a poor, ignorant fellow, who 
appeared greatly terrified at their threats, and 
they did not believe he would dare attempt to 


stood 


mislead them. He pointed without the least 
hesitation at a cluster of buildings near the 


wharves, telling them that behind these lay con- 
cealed the greater part of the town. 

At once the thunders of the fleet broke forth, 
and bombs were hurled by hundreds at the place 
thus indicated. 

In a short time smoke and flame arose, and 
increased so rapidly in volume that the triumphant 
enemy were assured they had caused a terrible 
conflagration ; but if they were delighted, Daniel 
Fricaud was astonished. 

He had not for a moment entertained the idea 
of giving over his native place to destruction, and 
had pointed out a quarter in which he knew 
there were but a few boat-houses, sail-lofts, and 
fishermen’s huts, not all of which burning at once 
would cause such a blaze as he beheld. But he 
held his peace, and when the bombardment was 
over he was allowed to return to his fishing- 
smack and come safely to shore, while the fleet 
sailed away in the full belief that they left behind 
them a city in ashes. 

He found on his return that his quick-witted 
fellow-townsmen, perceiving that the bombs were 
falling where they did the least harm, and fearing 
that if the enemy saw no results they would seek 
and find a more destructive line of fire, had 
hastily heaped huge bonfires and lighted them 
within range of the guns. 

This ruse had prevented his own trick from 
being discovered, and besides assisting to preserve 
the city had in all probability kept the neck of 
Daniel Fricaud from a rope run up to the yard- 
arm of Admiral Russell’s ship. 

A bomb, fired from the fleet in the attack, has 
recently been mounted upon a neat pedestal with 
a simple inscription, and serves as a monument 
to the Biscay fisherman of two centuries ago. 
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Water, Air, Sanitary, Medical, 
tc. W. FrReNcH Situ, Pu. D., Mass. State Assayer, 
P. O. Box 3126, Boston. Corres’nce invited. 
GENTS WANTED. New household article of 
rare merit, sells at sight, large profits. Send for 
G. B. BLAKE, 763} Washington St., Boston. 
ELEBRATED Shorthand speed Patent ; 
call or send 2% cents for sample. PITMAN SCHO( dL, 
110 Tremont Street, Boston. Typewriters sold and let. 
TAMPS FREE. 3 unused Stamps to all sending 
-cent stamp for price-lists or approval sheets. 
ALVIN SMITH, 27 Green Street, Boston, Mass. 
OSTON Stammerers’ Institute and Training 
School. Always open. All impediments in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 
GENTS WANTED to take orders for a new 
style of waterproof goods for ladies and gentle 
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EAF LARD 


Home, Always Drive Steady” (motto song), 

“Old Homestead March,” “Gipsy’s Moonlight Dance.” 

Price 40 cents each. For sale by all large music dealers. 
eee by O. W. LANE, Gloucester, Mass. 

NE my ep? LEGAL Qu ESTIONS 

ANSW by the People’s Lawyer of 

the Boston Date rah , a book of 242 pages on law points 

arising in every-day life. Will save you many times its 

cost. Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1.00. P. A. BRIDG 

HAM, 40 Ames Building, Boston, Mass. WA 


men. pracktntoshes ona Crergermenss made to order. PUT UP EXPRESSLY 

BAY STATE TAILORING CO., 32 HAWLEY STREET, 

Bostox, Mass. FOR FAMILY USE 
“I o¢ K THE LITTLE CRADLE,” “Sailing in 3, 5, and 10 1b, pails, also 


PURE LARD 


by the tierce, barrel, half barrels and tubs; is 
for sale by every first-class grocer and provi- 
sion dealer—all lard rendered by us is free 

from all Cotton Seed Oil, Tallow, Suet, and 
other adulterations so commonly used, and 
RANTED STRICTLY PUI None genu- 


ine without our name fumped upon the 
package. 


JOHN P. Squire & Co., 


_ BOSTON, MASS. 


varieties, 25 cts. 100 all different, 9 cts. Price-list free. 
I buy collections. B. L. Drew, Cambridge, Mass. 


You Can’t See Where the Hole Was. 


All meng Clothing, Stockings, Parasols, Umbrellas, 
Kid Gle nd Gossamers mended quicker and better 
than by sowing. Price 25 cts., post-paid. Lady Agents | 
make money. F. L. BRYANT & CO., Mfrs., Rutland, Mass. | 


HOW TO SAVE 


50 per ct. or more in CASH and get trees, plants, ete. 

w ith trifling effort FREE, Agents wanted. For cata 
logue with valuable information, address, 

J. HAMMOND, Nurseryman, Geneva, N.Y. 
















COUGH AND CROUP SYRUP 
is the only RELIABLE REMEDY for ail Diseases 
of the Throat. Indorsed by Physicians. it 
will cure the most stubborn cases of 


COUGH4»> CROUP 


Established 40 years. Contains no Opium. 
Mothers, have it on hand, in case of CROUP, 
and save the CHILD. TRY IT. Sold by all 
Druggists. C. B. KINGSLEY, Proprietor, 
Northampton, Mass. 




















A HEALING WONDER! 
( O m fo r For All Affections of the Skin, 
It is the best baby Powder. 
It is used by a thousand 


grateful mothers to-day. 
Sold by Druggists. 


SAMPLE FREE, 
Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, * 


Dr. Swett’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


4 Made from Hoarhound, Slippery Elm Bark, 
FS Root, Etc 





. Plax Seed, Thoroughwort, Licorice 
=m — will 
Put up in large bottles, 25 cents. Material to make 
one quart of syrup, 4 cents. 
A lady in the “Household” says of this preparation 
‘A few doses of a tablespoonful at a time will alleviate 
the most distressing cough, soothes and allays irrita 
tion, and if continued, subdues any tendency to Con 
sumption, breaks up entirely the W hooping Cough, and 
| no better remedy can be found for Croup, Asthma, 
| Bronchitis, and all affections of the Lungs and Throat.’ 


Prepared and Put Up at 


THE N. E. BOTANIC DEPOT, 


245 Washington Street. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D.. Proprietor. 
p =. ae a> ae a a, 5 a, 
CUT IT 
IN TWO ’” 


HOP, 
PLASTER’ 


ONE-HALF will do more good than a dozen of any 


other kind —a strong statement, but truc 
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Nothing mysterious about 
Kem-Kom. Not a patent- 
ed novelty. Scientifically 
compounded compound to 
mix with coal. Saves 25 
per cent. Destroys coal gas. 
Prevents clinkers. Harm- 
less. Effectiveness guaran- 
teed. 25 cents’ worth will 
treat a ton of coal. Grocers 
sell it. 

For sale in large quantities for 
manufacturers, rail-roads. hotels 


he Standard Coal & Fuel Co., 
Equitable Building. Boston. Mass 


PENNSYLVANIA 
TOURS! 


CALIFORNIA 
aNd MEXICO, 


Leaving BOSTON for CALIFORNIA JANUARY 
rath, FEBRUARY 234, MARCH 23d, APRIL 
19th, and MEXICO FEBRUARY oth, 1892. 


FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION. 
Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered. 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


wishes of tourists, including A 
EXPENSES, will be sold at ey om tiberal rates. 





It's a wonderful soother, pain allayer. healer and strength- 
ener, and the relief and cure begin at once — no waste of time 
— no prolonged suffering — no experimenting 

For old and young it is safe and sure — always does good 
— never disappoints. Keep iton hand for sudden ailments. 

ALL good things are imitated. You'll find our name on 
both sides ofthe genuine HOP PLASTER. Medicine dealers 
everywhere sel! it, or we mai) it for price, 25 ets. ,5 fora dollar. 

oP. Plaster Company, Soston, Mass. 
_+~ * * 
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with Return Limits a sania eee 

ue stable to the| STOVES AND FURNACES have received the 

L TRA ELLING HIGHEST AWARD in the gift of any New England 

Institution. GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibi 

tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Asso 
ciation. A deserved compliment to highest grade. 


Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 


Special to Companion Readers. 





For Itineraries, Reservations of Space, and all in- 
formation, a aot Ww, to Tourist Agent Pennsylvania 
Railroad, ashington St., Boston, 849 Broad- 
bose 4g New w York, or 233 South Fourth Street, If your dealer does not keep these Ranges, send us his 
Philadelphia. name on a postal card and we will send you our hand 
has. E. Pu J. R. Wood, some book that will tell you all about stoves. 
Genera Manager. Gen. Passenger Agent. WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 








JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES 


wn from Jerrard’s Fam k in the virgin lands of the 
orth-East. a comprise ‘allthe wehes New and Standard Kind 
and are warranted superior to all othersforseed. They give Earliest an 
Largest Crops in every soil and climate. 


JERRARD’S NORTHERN SEEDS 


Are safe for Northern yy and for Very Rasty Vegetables or Large 
Standard Crops everywhere they are not surpassed. 
MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1292 MAILED FREE, Address 


CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, -- CARIBOU, MAINE. 
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JANUARY 14, 1891. 











THE CART CURE. 


A physician has risen in England who, instead 
of giving medicine to his debilitated patients, 
orders them to drive out daily in a farmer’s cart 
without springs. This medicine is generally 
found hard to take, but many patients who have 
tried it report favorably upon its results. After 
two or three cart-rides they experience an 
improvement in digestion, in appetite, and in 
general vigor. If they cannot bring themselves 
to ride in a springless cart, the physician pre- 
scribes an omnibus, or some other public carriage 
which is less luxurious than a carriage regularly 
provided for driving. 

A medical journal contains an account given by 
a gentleman who had taken a thorough course of 
the cart treatment. He reported that after his 
first ride he was so thoroughly tired that he 
seemed almost to be broken in two. But that night 
he slept as he had not slept for many years, and 
though lame, he took a short cart-ride the next 
day. 

Presently he was able to take a long ride every 
day, and within a short time was cured of the 
dyspepsia and nervous exhaustion from which 
he had suffered. 

Very feeble people are unable to take this 
stimulating treatment at first. They must begin 
in easy carriages and, as it were, mount from 
stiffer to stiffer springs, until they are able to 
endure a little of the cart treatment. 

The philosophy of this system is interesting. 
In a roughly-moving cart the muscles are 
exercised in a kind of unconscious way. Being 
shaken, they react instinctively, and the torpidity 
is, in a sense, taken out of all the internal organs. 

Sometimes it happens that, from disuse, or 
from excessive mental application, the muscles 
and organs fall into such a condition that ordinary 
and conscious exercise strains and exhausts the 
system rather than relieves its torpidity. In such 
a state the cart-ride supplies a thorough and yet 
involuntary exercise. What the system wants is 
a “thorough shaking up”’ in spite of itself, and it 
gets it in this way. 

Railway-riding is beneficial in some cases, and 


physicians often have its effects in mind when | 


they prescribe journeys to patients. The fatigue 
which people suffer from a railway journey is 
good proof that they have exercised. 

The appetite which all kinds of riding and 
driving generally give is another proof that the 
movement is beneficial. The shaking of the 
stomach prevents its functions from becoming 
sluggish. 

It may be asked whether walking will not do 
all these things as well as riding in a cart. It 
certainly will; but some people cannot: walk 
enough to do them good, and other people will 
not. 


ow 
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NAMED AFTER ANIMALS. 


All sorts of natural objects have been drawn 
upon for English surnames—from the sun and 
moon down to fishes and emmets. Of names 
derived from quadrupeds, a few of the most 
familiar are Buck, Bullock, Colt, Doe, Fox, 
Hogg, Hare, Lyon, Lamb, Palfrey and Roe. 
Such names are sometimes a grief to their 
possessors. 

Mr. Lower, from whose work on ‘English 
Surnames” the present article is drawn, cites the 
case of an English gentleman of fortune. His 
family name was Bear, and as he had maternal 
relatives of the name of Savage, his parents gave 
him the Christian, or rather unchristian, name 
of Savage. Hence he enjoyed the pleasing and 
amiable title of Savage Bear, Esquire! 

Bacon is a common name, but its companion, 
Hogsflesh, is happily not so well known. In the 
little town of Worthing, however, there happened, 
curiously enough, to be two innkeepers who bore 
these two names respectively, and a local poetaster 
was perhaps excusable for penning this delightful 
stanza : 

Xnd if fn not nistakem, 
If you can’t get any butcher’s meat, 
There’s Hogsfiesh and Bacon! 

Surnames derived from birds are quite as 
numerous as those derived from quadrupeds. 
For example, Bird, Bulfinch, Crane, Drake, 
Fowle, Jay, Nightingale, Peacock, Partridge, 
Swan, Swift and Wren. 

Besides these there are many of a less obvious 
sort, such as Culver, a pigeon, Henshaw, a young 
heron, and Goss, a goose. 

Names of this kind have naturally given rise to 
much punning, some of it of a rather serious cast. 

‘‘When worthy master Hern, famous for his 
living, preaching, and writing, lay on his death- 
bed,—rich only in goodness and children,—his 
wife made womanish lamentations as to what 
would become of her little ones. ‘Peace, sweet- 
heart,’ said he, ‘that God who feedeth the ravens 
will not starve the herns ;’ a speech, says Fuller, 
censured as light by some, observed by others as 
prophetical ; as indeed it came to pass they were 
all well disposed of.’ 








WE CATER FOR FINE 

WEDDING RECEPTIONS, DINNERS, LUNCHES, Etc. 
Orders sent C. O. D. to all parts of New England. 

Cake! Ice Cream! Fancy Ices! Wedding Cake 50 cts. Ib. In Boxes, $3.00 doz. 


Fancy Boxes. 


Bonbons 15 cents to $5.00 doz. 


German Favors. 


T. D. COOK & CO., Caterers, 23-31 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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and 


especially so 


Winter mornings, 


and quickness with which 


““Cerealine Flakes’? may be pre- 


pared for the table are appreciated 


at all times by housekeepers, but 


dark, cold 
Pour boiling 


these 


water over ‘‘Cerealine Flakes,” let 


it stand two minutes on the stove, 


it is ready for use. Do not 


cook longer than this. 


Ask your grocer for ‘‘Cerealine Flakes.’? The2Cerealine Cook Book will 
be sent to any one who will mention where this advertisement was seen and 


enclose a two-cent stamp. THE CEREALINE MFG. Co., Columbus, Ind. 











] RANITE 


ECONOMICAL, Jf DURABL 


‘ARE. 


CLEANLY. 


Sotp EVERYWHERE. 
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"It only needs a trial of the Granite IRoNWARE 
to convince a housekeeper of its value. Being 
light and easily cleaned it saves time and strength: 


SEND FoR Cook Book, (inScolors) 


Sarak T. RoRER, 
PRES, PHILA. COOKING SCHOOL . 


Sr.Lous Stanputa Co. 96 BeExnan St. NEwYorn. 


134 North Street, Boston, Mass. 








B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 


HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


If 
You 
Only 
Knew 


The magnitude and variety of our stock; the pains 
we take to give perfect satisfaction; the ease, the 
charm, and the economy in buying your house-fur- 
nishings of us you would never think of trading 
elsewhere. NEVER! NEVER! NEVER! 


What 
You 
Don’t 
Know 


About these things you can soon learn by visiting 
our immense Establishment, the largest and finest 
of its kind in the world. You will be welcome, it 
will pay you,—particularly now during our great 
clearance sale. 

Besides offering unquestionable bargains in every 
department, we offer additional inducements to pur- 
chasers from 


OUT OF TOWN. 


WE DELIVER FREE to any R. R. Freight 
Station in Maine, Mass., R. I., N. H., or Conn., and 


WE ALLOW R. R. FARES 


one or both ways, according to amount purchased. 











This very pretty Willow This Hanging Lamp, 
= Og Spring Extens' - 3 
color. Only wor plex Burner an co 
$5.00. . rated Shade, $5.00, 

worth $8.56. 








An extra fine Bed Lounge, opens 4 feet, 4 inches wide. 


6 feet, 2 inches long. Spring Bed. Soft, strong and 
durable. Only $13.00, worth $22.00. 





This Parlor Desk, Solid 
Oak, nicely partitioned on 
the inside, finished an- 
tique. Price only $1. —_ Full Dinner Set, 112 pieces, 
sap a ey! in Socorated Brown or Blue. 

s ¢ ‘or less an -50, and regular). 
$17.00. sold for $12.00. 


827 WASHINCTON STREET, 827 


Cor. Common Street, Boston, Mass. 














JILTED. 


Before marriage the New Guinea woman is 
treated as a queen, writes E. E. Morris in 
«Picturesque Australasia ;”’ her will is paramount, 
and often she abuses her privileges and behaves 
very harshly to the humble aspirant for her hand. 
The young man has to wait until she shows her 
preference, and then he must prove to the satis- 
faction of the family that he is rich enough to 
pay what they demand for the bride. After that 
he must go through a month of probation, obeying 
all the lady’s whims and caprices, while she is 
examining his points critically and studying his 
character. 

A Moresby youth fell in love with one of the 
belles of Hanuabada. She selected him from 
among her other hibiscus-adorned suitors,—for 
the village dandies decorate their dyed and 
frizzled ‘‘mops”’ with hibiscus blossoms,—and 
graciously permitted herself to become engaged 
to him; that is, she took him on approval. 

According to custom, the young man, Larrikin, 
became a guest in the house of the maiden, ate 
with its inmates, went out fishing with her, and 
made himself generally useful and agreeable to 
the intended father-in-law. In fact, he became 
both a slave and a prisoner in the house of the 
young woman, the father going about with the 
lovers constantly, never leaving them for an 
instant alone together, and devoting his whole 
time to the task of watching over his daughter. 

For three weeks all went fairly well, Larrikin 
being much subdued and snubbed during that 
interval. A splendid fellow he was, worthy of 
the love of any maid, and as a specimen of 
humanity worth twenty of the young woman he 
was wooing; for she was undersized, and as 
nearly ugly asa New Guinea girl of sixteen could 
be. 

I dare say he was just congratulating himself 
that his troubles were nearly over, when the 
maiden suddenly discovered a wart on his little 
toe, and ignominiously dismissed him from her 
presence, taking straightway the next best favored 
rival on the same terms. Poor Larrikin, for this 
slight and only blemish, became an outcast, 
without the chance of getting a wife in that 
village; for no other girl would have him after 
his rejection. 

Jeered and scoffed at by every one wherever 
he appeared, he was forced to take up with us 
whites for company. I noticed that he wore 


| more hibiscus flowers in his hair than before, and 


that he smoked a great deal at the banban, and 
chewed, almost constantly, the betel-nut. Thus 
he sought to console himself. 


* 
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A SHOWER OF HAY. 


So many strange phenomena occur in the 
atmosphere that it is not always safe to assert 
that the most extraordinary story of such events 
may not have at least a basis of truth. Some- 
times reports appear in the newspapers of the fall 
of “‘showers’’ of small animals, such as frogs, 
and other objects that could only have got into 
the air by being transported by some extraordinary 
means from the earth. 

Whirlwinds and waterspouts are usually sup- 
posed to have furnished the lifting power in such 
cases, as they no doubt would be able to do. But 
the difficulty has always been to account for the 
very considerable length of time during which 
the objects in question must have been suspended 
in the air before their fall. A letter published in 
Nature by Mr. Francis Galton throws light upon 
this interesting matter. 

A friend of his in England, on a perfectly calm 
afternoon last July, suddenly perceived a whirling 
column of hay lifted up out of a field, and 
extending high intothe sky. During the ensuing 
evening great patches of hay came raining down 
over the neighborhood, and continued to do so 
until four hours after the occurrence of the original 
phenomenon! In the meantime not a breath of 
wind had been perceived, except the original 
whirl that had carried up the hay. 

Considering the tremendous power of suction 
that is exerted by our Western tornadoes, which 
have been known to drain to the bottom small 
ponds over which they have passed, it may easily 
be admitted that heavier objects than hay might 
be carried up to the height of the clouds, and 
afterward dropped upon the earth, perhaps several 
miles away. 
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HIS MISFORTUNE. 


The horse-dealer, from the uncertain character 
of his merchandise, often becomes a diplomatist 
in mental processes. An Irish jockey once tricked 
a gentleman into buying a blind horse. 

The man in due time came in search of Pat. 

“Didn’t you tell me, Pat,’’ he expostulated, 
“that the horse was without fault ?”’ 

“Faith, I did, sir. An’ it’s not his fault, sir; 
it’s his misfortune.” 











